


_ GENUINE IMPORTED PRAGUE SALT 
“The Safe, Fast, Cure”’ 


Packed in 
110-lb. Sacks 





Seven Years 


of Perfect I PRAGUE CURE 
Cures PRAGUE “America’s Perfect Cure” 
Behind Us \ SALT the 21 Day 


TRADE MARK Ham Cure for 
a Safe Road REGISTERED j : 
Smoking 





REG. NO 213483 
to Follow MADE IN GERMANY 


THE HOUSE OF SERVICE | 








Prague Salt 
Cures the 
Ideal Flavory Ham 


The Short Time Cure 
Sweet Pickle Ham Cure 
Fresh Boned Ham 
for Boiling 





a Sweeter, 


Milder Ham : . 7 to 10 Day Cure 


See Prague See Prague 


Booklet ne = Booklet 


Se Ra _| 


We Live to Serve Our Friends 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 W. 37th St., Chicago, Illinois Canadian Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronto 





Apr’ 





“BUFFALO” 
Selfi-Emptying 
SILENT CUTTER 
COAST HIS machine will improve the qual- 


ity of your sausage, increase yield and 
PACKING iia : : 


reduce manufacturing costs. It cuts a 














Company 
batch of meat fime in 5} to 9 minutes and 





Los Angeles, Cal. 


automatically empties it com- 
has recently installed this 


latest model “BUFFALO” pletely in less than 20 seconds. No 


Self-Emptying Silent Cutter hands or movable parts in the bowl are 


for making quality sausage. 
—"! ” necessary to empty the meat. 











ea a Made in two sizes: 
Model 50 — Capacity 300 to 
350 Ibs. 
Model 60—Capacity 600 Ibs. 
Let us tell you why this cutter will prove a 
profitable investment NOW. Write 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY. Baffalo. N.Y..U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of ‘“‘BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201 S. Halsted St. 
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“STEPPING UP” sales 


4 —VISKINGS present Sausage and Luncheon 
Specialties in the Modern Manner . . . . 


April 1, 1933. 
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nd VISKINGS 
5 a sells faster 
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SPICED 
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HAM 
in 
VISKINGS 
are offers a new 
economy for 
packers 
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NEW 


HIGHER —a: prominent manufacturer re- 


QUALITY ports —“There is no question that the 
SAUSAGE 
VALUES 


Thru 
VISKINGS him a reasonable profit even in view of deflated com- 


added sales appeal of Visking cased products has 


enabled the dealer to maintain a price which assures 


petitive prices on other sausage and meat products.” 


Let us prove his statement to you. 











PAT. OFF. 


THE oR ; 


SA 6733 WEST 65th STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
PARCHMENT [xatamazoo county] MICHIGAN 
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BRAND 


100% leat Lard 


More lard and shortening is packaged in Sutherland 
Cartons than in all other cartons combined—the result of 
our long study of the needs of the packing industry. 

Our new ¢grease-resisting process assures a good Sum- 
mer package. All sizes, including 4 and 8 lb, cost con- 
siderably less than cans and afford a decided advantage in 
modern package design and display. They cut shipping 
costs and save space in dealers’ cabinets. Ask for samples 

This 8 Ib. Carton is ¢lued—not stapled. and prices. $ ’ : . ‘ 


NEW YORK OFFICE,S1E. 42s. SGUTHERLAND PAPER CO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, Chicago Motor 


Club Bldg., Room 1205 KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 








THERE IS NO 

SUBSTITUTE 

sr? ei To thoroughly protect the product and present 
’ . ; f 

PARCHMENT it attractively to the consumer is the reason for 


the modern package. For meat products West 
Carrollton Genuine Vegetable Parchment does 
that job supremely well. Its positive sanitary 
protection and attractive appearance recom- 
mend it to modern packers who believe their 
products profit in dollars and cents sales return 
by use of the best. 


THE WEST CARROLLTON 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 


WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
OUR 37th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


amuses: Ge BOXES 


Are used annually 


for shipping: 


Fresh and Smoked Meats 
Pork Loins 

Dressed Poultry 

Lard, Butterine 

Soap Powder, etc. 

Practically all the large Meat 
Packers are using BLISS: BOXES. 
They find that BLISS BOXES are 
stronger, lighter, and reduce their 
shipping costs. 

Your Board Mill will furnish the 
boxes. Write us regarding equip- 
ment for assembling and sealing 
them, and for any information 
you may desire pertaining to 


shipping in Fibre Containers. SEALING BLISS BOXES 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Bliss, Latham and Boston Wire Stitching and Adhesive Sealing Machinery 
for All Types of Fibre Containers 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


























CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
528 S. Clark Street 185 Summer Street 2082 Hallwe Ex. Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
ASSEMBLING BLISS BOXES 5th and Chestnut Streets 1931 E. 61st Street H. W. Brintnall Co. 


51 Clementina Street 
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CHIU@_ stRAPPING SYSTEM 


affords 
perfect method 


of closure for 
new type box 














Showing how the steel strap sinks into 
the notched opening, effecting a posi- 
tive lock of the top flaps as well as 




























reinforcing the box. 


adopted by MEAT PACKER 


A Chicago company recently adopted a new 
style container for fresh and smoked meats. 


And when they had to decide on a perfect 
method of closure for this new box, they choose 
the Acme Strapping System. 


Speed, economy, and good appearance were 
factors considered, and the Acme System met 





The Acme Combination Strapping Tool 


has the speed to handle maximum these requirements 100% on all points. 
production on the line. 

One stroke of the left hand and the We'd like to demonstrate the Acme System to 

oe ye ¥" a ans hy pee h bI 

of the right hand seals the joint an H i | H 
wi hc Geiadiees daca you, at your convenience, without obligation. 
































ATME STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave., Chicago (SAVE) Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
\STEEL 
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A QUALITY SETTING 


>>> FOR YOUR EGGS 


iT IS not the gem only, but 
the setting also; not the 
actor alone, but the scenery 
too. So with eggs; the carton 
must provide a pleasing back- 
ground. It must reflect that 
quality for which women still 
pay a premium. 

Large, high grade eggs--that is 








joy the setting of the Self- 
A FEW WELL-KNOWN USERS oe 5 ls + Sa stg 


Swift & Company Bowman Dairy Co. 

Morris & Co. Beatrice Creamery Co. Samples Gladly Sent Upon Request 

Wilson & Co. Borden’s Farm Products Co. 

Armour and Company Land-O-Lakes Creamery, Inc. 

National Tea Co. Economy Grocery Stores Corp. E LE mT ; o G Ki Lad 

American Stores Co. Golden State Milk Products Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co. The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 

Young’s Market Co., Inc. Washington Co-op. Egg & Poultry EGG <i> CARTONS 

Southern Grocery Stores, Inc. Ass’n. 

Fa SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 

Wonton { 589 E. Illinois St. CHICAGO Phone Superior 3887 











+ °; 
SPECIALIZING 

IN THE MANUFACTURE 4 # f % # 
~~ OF PLAIN AND~~ 
LITHOGRAPHED 


METAL CONTAINERS 
= 


Good News for 


Packers 


Now you can secure a complete line 
of Stockinette meat covering from the 
concern whose slogan is: 


“Since 1858, the World’s Largest 
Makers of Quality Bags” 
Whatever your requirements in Stock- 
inette, don’t fail to get the full details 


of our proposition. 


For prices and samples, write 


pa >-ecece BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
5221 NATURAL BRIDGE AVE. 420 Poplar St. St. Louis, Mo. 
SAINT LOUIS,MO. Qo 


>>-<€¢ 
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This wrapper gives real 


5 protection to quality foods 


—a To every producer of quality foods we say: 
“Know your wrapper.” 


Know what it can do. Know what it can’t do. Don’t 




















poet 
take anybody’s word for it. Test it yourself. You can’t a 
afford to entrust your fine products to a wrapper of =e 
unknown or doubtful value...So, we suggest, do this: 
SOAK IT IN WATER: See if it’s insoluble « POUR HOT Every user of printed wrappers of 
GREASE ON IT: See if it’s really grease-proof « SMELL Paterson Vegetable Parchment 


is entitled to include this nationally 
advertised Keymark on his wrap- 
pers—at no extra cost. Comes in 
two sizes, 34" and 1” high. 


IT: See if it’s odorless « TASTE IT: See if it’s tasteless 
NOW EXAMINE THE PRINTING: See if it’s fast. 


If the wrapper you're testing is Paterson Vegetable 
Parchment, it will come through all these tests with 
flying colors. And you will have the satisfaction of 





Pacific Coast customers enjoy 


knowing that you are endowing your product with the advantages of a complete 
he h ‘ h b P printing service at our San 
the best protection that money can buy. Paterson Prendacn sleek Decetellah 
Parchment Paper Company, Bristol, Pennsylvania. 74 Rincon Street. 


Branch Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, and 


San Francisco.. 


PATERSON VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Insoluble and grease-proof. . . . Keeps its full strength when wet. 
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NEW 1932 


The B&D 


1 Gost ag yyy ae : . The original B & D HAM SAW was good 


Q Gears revolve Sa cule - a . ae enough to gain world wide acceptance through 
which Is applied with grease nx its efficiency. Now it has been so vastly im- 
—_ é a Te proved that it is far and away better than 
3 pee Se, Be ad ay = ever. The new model brings even greater 
4” balls, ——— “5 : a, ee efficiency, speed and lower costs to the ham 


4 Larger motor bearings bring ce ; a marking operation. 
longer wear to heads and AS i 
bearings. 


5, Larger motor shafts of high- LIBERAL TRADE-IN 


est grade nickel steel. 
G Stronger, huskier motor. » You can now get a liberal allow- 
ance for your old ham saw on 
Head removable without dis- : , the purchase of one of the 1932 
mantling. B & D HAM SAWS. This makes 

. > soe protected by one- it easy and economical for you 
: to replace worn out or obsolete 

9 om pom owiteh” Fors Fy a ham saws with the best, latest, 


be accidentally turned on or eos ‘ of a most modern on the market. 








10 Switch block and handle 


can be demounted easily le Distribut 
without cutting wires. ; ee. 2 | 4 Sole Distributors 


IMPROVED MODEL 


Send today for complete details. 


BEST & DONOVAN 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


HAM SAW 











A SCIENTIFIC MEAT GRINDER PLATE 


The C D Plate is one plate that cuts the meat, not merely grinds it. Testi- 
monials from the largest and most prominent sausagemakers in the country 
prove our claim. We do not claim the impossible; for example, everlasting, 
never need grinding, etc. Even a diamond needs resharpening in order to 
make a clean cut and so does a grinder plate. The edges of holes will get 
dull, no matter what make of plate. Therefore, to get satisfactory results, 
the oftener your plate is resurfaced the better your product. Grinding a 
plate is an asset, not a liability. 
Send for price list, information and pamphlet 
“How to Take Care of the Grinder” 


THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 
2021 Grace Street Chas. W. Dieckmann Chicago, Illinois 























Heekin Cans 


Attractive, colorful, lithographed cans certainly create an impression of 

quality. Today, neither the dealer nor the consumer wants merchandise 

of any kind that is not packed in an attractive container. For years 

Heekin has served packers with lithographed cans for every require- 

ment. Today Heekin personal service is ready to assist you in making 

your present can more beautiful . . . more attractive for the pur- 
chaser. Write for information. 


The Heekin Can Co. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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YOU COULD BOIL YOUR 
HAMS IN A TIN CAN 


Bat your results would be 
poor and your profits small 






Your old ham boilers may be every bit as in- 
efficient and unsuited for boiling hams as a tin 
can. Poor design, flimsy, inefficient construction 
, and wasteful operation make old ham boilers as 
WaT) N Y costly to use as tin cans. 
HN 
Chyia Prepare now for the boiled ham season! Trade 
— | bs in your old “tin cans” for new, modern, efficient, 
J cost-cutting ADELMANN Ham Boilers. Lib- 
eral trade-in schedules make it economical and 
profitable to equip your plant with profit-build- 
ing ADELMANN Ham Boilers. 


SELF-SEALING COVER 


is an important feature of ADELMANN 
Ham Boilers. It seals the ham juices in 
the container where they belong so that 
ham cooks in its own juice. Flavor, tex- 
ture, appearance and quality are greatly Type “OE” Cast 
improved. The elliptical yielding springs Aluminum 
eliminate cover tilting and exert a firm, 
flexible pressure. The ham is permitted 
to expand while cooking, which insures 
a solid, well-molded product. 


Write for details! 











Boiler 


















ADELMANN Ham Boilers are made of 
Nirosta Metal, Monel Metal, Cast Alum- 
inum and Tinned Steel, in a complete 
range of sizes and shapes. Write for 
complete details and trade-in schedules 
today ! 


ADELMANN 


“The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’ 














HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 8. MICHIGAN AVE. 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London—Australian and New 
Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & 








L 






Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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in construction 
and performance 
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UNEXCELLED 


for building sales! 


The K&J Process Cooker pro- 
duces better meat loaves — loaves 
that look better, taste better, sel/ 
better — and produces them at low- 
er cost! The exclusive K&J 
juices-sealed-in principle guaran- 
tees high quality, low operating 
cost, minimum shrinkage. 


Cooking shrink is cut to 1 to 3% 
per pound; only 15 minutes cook- 
ing time per pound required! 
Juices are kept in the container 
and re-absorbed into the product. 
By adding ham juices saved from 
ham boiling operations by the 
K&J Type C Retainer, an actual 
gain in product weight can be 
made! 


Only K & J offers such remarkable 
advantages, such large savings! 
Take advantage of them today. 
Write for details! 





USE NEVERFAIL! 


The Man Who Knows 


The Perfect Cure 




















For SUPERIOR 
quality, fine flavor 
and profit from 
cured meats use 


‘metmzeaxer NEVER FAIL 


— sng wie? 

uine a ayer 

ee an «The Perfect Cure 
Bologna, Pork Sau- 

sage (with and with- t ) 

out sage), Braun- 

schweiger Liver, (Uniform, reliable 


Summer (Mett- 


Core cnt sa ~=and highly depend- 

icatessen and Wor able. Assures pro- 
regQary les duction of quality 

Pees fone product. 

only H. J. Mayer makes 

i a WRITE! 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
Canadian Office: Windsor, Ont. 























K&J 
PROCESS COOKER 








R. E. JORDAN & CO. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


900 North Caroline Street 











Easter=—April 16 


Right NOW no pointer could be more 
pointed than this jog to your memory 
regarding your 


Easter Ham Requirements 


Get your orders in, boys! Now is the 
right time and this is the right place. 
As always — 


QUALITY-CONTROLLED STOCKINETTES 


Our prices are always the lowest. 


b boobr 






State 1637 
222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Selling Agent 
THE ADLER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 














—— 
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We wouldn’t fool you about the uniform quality of Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt. Statements are easily proved in the laboratory. 





We couldn’t fool you long. Quality is soon demonstrated in results. 


It is significant that Diamond Crystal Salt has become standard 
wherever uniform quality is sought in the finished product. 


Made by the exclusive Alberger Process, Diamond Crystal Salt is 
flaked, and— 


Uniform in Color Uniform in Solubility 
Uniform in Purity Uniform in Screen Analysis 
Uniform in Dryness Uniform in Chemical Analysis 


Uniform in Character of Flake 
This uniformity is the same today, next week, next year. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY, (INC.) 


(BULK DEPARTMENT) 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
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OUT OF THE 
HUOB-BUB OF CLAIMS, 
RHINELANDER’S 


RECORD 
STANDS CLEAR 





He travels swiftest who runs alone. 
It takes individual ability, not 
syndicated gabbling to run na- 
tions, win wars, and to direct en- 
terprises. It was Dewey's own plan 
to cut the cable in the harbor, 
Caesar's to cross the Rubicon, 
Alexander’s to cut the Gordian 
knot . . . Confident ability needs 
no runners-up... too many pilots 


wreck the ship . too many 


painters spoil the picture .. . 
When Rhinelander set itself to 
the task of producing packers’ 
papers of incomparable goodness 
—it asked no moratorium from 
competition. Single-handed, we 
labored . . 


purpose. That we have set a mark 


. with singleness of 


for others to ‘‘shoot”’ at, is inci- 
dental to, not the objective of, 


our effort 





RHINELANDER 


Greaseproof 


Rhinelander Paper Company 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


Mirohment 
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Answering the Need 
for a Wide Range of 
Containers 


It is interesting to observe the wide range of 
metal containers now manufactured. 

Pressed Steel Tank Company has been happy 
to work with shippers—and has provided many 
different types of barrels, drums, and cylindri- 
cal shapes, in many different metals. — 

For over two years, Hackney engineers have 
been studying the need for this diversified line. 

We believe that the recent developments of 
this research may be of importance to indus- 
try—may mean new efficiency with increased 
economy. 

Special lacquered linings are one of the de- 
velopments. How far reaching these and other 
improvements may be—we do not know as yet. 

We suggest writing, and outlining your 
present container requirements. A study may 
result in improved methods and economy. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


208 S. LaSalle St. Bldg., Room 1187, Chicago, Ill. 
1365 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
6635 Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

673 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES.LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 





Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 
STEEL CO. OF BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
CALIFORNIA PULman 2206 
CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


2824-2900 
VERMONT ST. 











Heavy - Duty 
Drums 


Designed and con- 

structed to meet pack- 

inghouse__ require- 
ments. 

Write for Circulars 
Dubuque Steel 
Products Co. 
Sheet Metal Dept. 
Kretschmer Mfg. Go. 


Dubuque, lowa 





























Yes! Inv’s a PETERS 


HIGH EFFICIENCY 
PACKAGING MACHINE 


For faster, better, 
cheaper and more effi- 
cient folding and clos- 
ing of cartons. It offers big savings. 


Write for details! 


PETERS MACHINERY CO. 
4700 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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Dependable Selection 
Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 
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Farm Relief Bill Burdens Consumer 
and Does Not Relieve Producer 


Passed by the House and now 
before the Senate at Washington, 
the Roosevelt-Wallace farm relief 
bill—in the opinion of the meat 
and livestock industries—is not 
likely to accomplish its purpose. 


Its effect—if administered as 
planned—may cut meat consump- 
tion to the point where relief of 
the producer is impossible. 

Rushed through the House with- 
out hearings, the measure was 
discussed before the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee by proponents 
and opponents. That committee 
may report it out practically as it 
is, or a new measure may be sub- 
stituted. The chances are the bill 
will go through unchanged. 


Meat Industry Views 


Livestock interests were unani- 
mous in opposition, as were many 
farm leaders. The meat industry 
put its case before the Senate com- 
mittee through President Wm. 
Whitfield Woods of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 


Increasing food prices at a time when 
the purchasing power of the consuming 
public is at the lowest point in many 
years seems to be a very doubtful 
method of raising the buying power of 
farmers. 

It is a false assumption that in spite 
of the tax the public will consume just 
as much beef, pork and lamb as it did 
before the tax was imposed. When 
prices rise sharply buying drops off, 
and the consuming public turns to other 
foods. 

Proposed taxes on meat alone would 
increase the nation’s meat bill by 
$790,000,000, or 36 per cent. The meat 


tax alone would increase the total food 
bill by 8 1/3 per cent. 
Purchasing Power Not There. 
Purchasing power of the country is 
greatly reduced. It is estimated that 
12,000,000 men are out of work and 
millions are on part time. A violent 








Vagueness of the Farm Bill 
(Editorial in The Chicago Tribune.) 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wal- 
lace, attended a secret congressional hear- 
ing on the farm bill which he has spon- 
sored. Some of the men who were present 
at the meeting have said that the Secre- 
tary found it difficult to explain what the 
bill provides, and had to turn frequently 
to Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel, his economic ad- 
viser, for answers to questions. 

The Secretary’s difficulties will be under- 
stood by any one who has read the bill to 
find out what his plan is. The bill is any- 
thing but specific. It is as vague as a 
blanket grant of power can be. It au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
impose taxes on farm products consumed 
in this country and to pay out to farmers 
the taxes collected. Neither the rate nor 
the total amount of the taxes is specified. 
The method of distribution is not de- 
scribed. * * * 

Some one has made the estimate that 
the bill means additional taxation on con- 
sumers of 800 million dollars a year. That 
amount is roughly twice the total collec- 
tion of personal income taxes in the 
United States, but both the imposition of 
this vast levy and its distribution are left 
solely within the discretion of Mr. 
Wallace. 

It is that fact, of course, which makes 
his inability to explain the provisions of 
the bill disturbing. He is to be given 
vaster powers of taxation and subsidy 
than any one man has ever wielded in the 
history of this country or perhaps any 
other, but is not yet clear on the meaning 
of the bill which he has sponsored. 

The 800 million dollar figure is, of 
course, Only a guess.. It may be half a 
billion heavy or light. The only clew to 
the amount which can be exacted from 
consumers at the Secretary’s discretion is 
found in three or four references in the 
bill to the reestablishment of the average 
purchasing power of farm commodities in 
terms of the things which the farmer 
buys as it existed in the five years before 
August, 1914. 

Probably no two statisticians could 
agree on what that formula means, but 
the Secretary of Agriculture is given full 
power to impose taxes and redistribute the 
taxes collected among farmers with only 
that indefinite objective to guide him. 


increase in price, such as that proposed 
by the bill, would impose a burden these 
millions could not bear. 

This leaves the rest of the public— 
that part with buying power—not only 
to pay the higher price, but to maintain 
total meat consumption. Reduced pro- 
duction contemplated in the bill by in- 
creasing prices through reduction of 
surplus is hardly applicable to meat, as 
per capita consumption in recent years 
as compared with pre-war years indi- 
cates no surplus. 


Factors Beyond Control. 


Three of the large cost items in the 
marketing of livestock and meat are not 
subject to alterations or control by the 
processor, who in the case of livestock 
is the meat packer. These are taxes, 
freight and retail overhead in the form 
of fixed investment or rent. Freight 
rates on both livestock and meat, for 
example, are 75 per cent higher than 
before the war. Other fixed charges are 
proportionately higher. 


These are only a few of the things 
that would seem to make impossible 
accomplishment of the purpose of the 
farm relief measure—so far as it ap- 
plies to meat. 


STATEMENT FOR THE PACKERS. 


The statement of Wm. Whitfield 
Woods, president of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers was as fol- 
lows: 


“The Institute of American Meat 
Packers is fully conscious of the disas- 
trous condition confronting the pro- 
ducers of livestock. It is in cordial 
sympathy with the desire of the Presi- 
dent to improve the condition of the 
farmer and to raise the prices which 
the farmer can receive for his products. 


(Continued on page 31.) 
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Making Display Cartons Better Sales Aids 


Trend Is Definitely Toward Designs Which 
Arouse Appetite Appeal and Create Desire 


More open displays in retail 
meat stores, and an expanding use 
of wrappers and containers for 
meat products, have complicated 
the meat packers’ packaging prob- 
lems. 

While previously he had to con- 
sider only a pleasing, attractive 
design, today he must take into 
consideration the competition of 
the package. 


Once almost any kind of a de- 
sign would do. Today, if it is to 
do the best selling job, the con- 
tainer must not only be outstand- 
ing, but it must be conspicuous 
among all other containers. 


It Needs An Artist 


But simply attracting attention 
is not enough. If it is a good 
package it will arouse appetite 
appeal, create desire, and influ- 
ence the housewife to choose it in 
preference to others. 


And as package design tech- 
nique improves, the task of get- 
ting into the meat package the 
qualities which will make it an 
efficient merchandising aid be- 
comes increasing difficult. 


The designer of a meat contain- 
er, therefore, needs to be some- 
thing more than an artist. He 
must also be pretty much of a 
merchandiser and an engineer. 


The time has passed when all 
that is required is a container on 
which is a pretty picture. The de- 
signer must do his thinking be- 
fore he does his design, and he 
cannot do this logically or effec- 
tively without having all the 
available facts concerning the 
product and the merchandising 
plan involved. 


New Cartons Pep Up Sales 


Many packers are coming to 
appreciate that their packages are 
no longer adequate to do a good 
selling job. 

There appears to be an increas- 
ing willingness in the meat indus- 
try to undertake clean-cut revi- 
sions of old-established packages, 
and a growing belief that a well- 
considered change which results 
in a definitely-improved package, 
even though the revision be dras- 





SHOWS WHAT LARD WILL DO. 
A housewife buys lard for particular 


purposes. What it will accomplish is the 
most important thing to her—more im- 
portant than firm or brand names. 


There is good selling psychology, there- 
fore, in showing cooking or baking results 
on the lard carton. This is what the 
Fried & Reineman Packing Co. has done 
on its new 1-lb. lard carton. Prominent 
in the design is a cut of a piece of lus- 
cious cherry pie, in natural colors. 


tic, involves no risk. On the con- 
trary it may be utilized to give a 
fresh impetus to sales by reviving 
the enthusiasm of salesmen and 
retailers. 


What appears to be a well-defined 
trend not only to make the meat con- 
tainer a better selling agent, but to 
more closely tie it in with constructive 















merchandising plans, is evident in all 
styles and kinds of meat packages, but 
more particularly in counter display 
cartons. In these are being combined 
attractiveness, appetite appeal and buy- 
ing suggestiveness in a manner that 
places these containers far in the lead 
of what was the best practice only a 
short while ago. 

One example of this new trend is the 
family of packages and counter display 
cartons designed recently by the Suth- 
erland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for the Fried & Reineman Packing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. These include a 1-lb. 
container for lard and counter display 
cartons for sausage meat, linked sau- 
sage and two grades of bacon. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the counter display carton for Fort 
Pitt sliced bacon in 44-lb. transparent 
wrapped packages. On the cover is an 
illustration in natural colors of a plat- 
ter of bacon and eggs ready for the 
table. 

Contrary to what has been consid- 
ered good practice by some packers, the 
product in its most appetizing form is 
featured on the carton, rather than 
product name, trade mark, company 
name, or illustrations which have no 
value in creating appetite appeal. 

Attention Directed to Product. 


It is THE PRODUCT in which the cus- 
tomer is primarily interested. She may 
have no interest in the firm name or a 
pretty but meaningless picture. When 
she enters the meat store her mind is 
on meat. The natural sequence in mak- 
ing a sale, therefore, is to suggest a 
particular meat to her, and to follow 
up any advantage this suggestion 








“READY TO EAT” IS EMPHASIZED ON NEW CARTONS. 


_ Product in its most appetizing form—cooked ready to serve—is empha- 
sized on the new counter display cartons of the Fried & Reineman Packing 


Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Brand name, product name and firm name are given 


relatively subordinate positions in the display. 
In directing attention to the product this packer feels he is following a 


logical sales method. 


First the housewife’s attention is directed to the con- 


tainer, and the appetite appeal in the illustration should influence her to buy. 


As is shown in the accompanying sketches, this packer ‘has gone to 
unusual lengths in carton design to direct the eye to the product. 
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creates by showing the meat in its 
most appetizing form—cooked ready for 
the table. 


And as is illustrated in the sketches, 
the carton designers have gone to 
rather unusual lengths and have em- 
ployed well-recognized laws to direct 
the housewife’s eye to the point on the 
cartons it is desired to emphasize—the 
product. 


All the cartons tops, with one excep- 
tion, are irregular in shape, the top 
outlines being in curves and angles. 
These top outlines were not arbitrarily 
decided on, but rather were laid out 
carefully to direct the eyes to one focal 
point. Curves direct the attention to a 
definite spot; angle lines bisect at this 
same point. 


No chances are taken that the con- 
sumer will notice the carton and pass 
up the product contained in it. Even 
the front of the box is carefully planned 
to direct the eye to the product, and of 
course the product picture is placed in 
the optical center line of the carton 
top. 


Catching the Customer’s Eye. 


Below the picture of the product, in 
type sufficiently large to be noticed, 
but not sufficiently conspicuous to de- 
tract from the main feature of the de- 
sign, is the brand name. And below that, 
still less prominent, is the name of the 
product. The firm name and trade 
mark of the company appears incon- 
spicuously on the front and ends of the 
carton. 


The same principles of design are 
followed in the case of the other three 
display cartons. 


On the linked sausage carton appears 
a platter of steaming wheat cakes and 
sausage, both done to a turn. The 
platter is garnished with parsley. On 
the sausage meat carton, sausage meat 
and waffles provide the appetite appeal; 
and on the carton for standard bacon 
is shown a three-story club sandwich 
with strips of bacon between the slices 
of toast and across the top of the sand- 
wich. On the plate is a serving of 
olives. 


Reds, yellows and blues in subdued 
shades predominate in the designs. 
Much care is taken to obtain a pleasing 
balance of color and harmonious pro- 
portions. Fad ideas and super-impos- 
ing of copy over pictorial or vari- 
colored backgrounds have been avoided. 


Design Seen Without Distortion. 


The tie-up of the general plan in a 
series of cartons in a family group has 
great value in the promotion of easy 
brand identification. 


In these cartons, for what is said to 
be the first time in meat packages, 
there has been used a top which adjusts 
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EYES DIRECTED TO PRODUCT. 


Well-known optical laws can be followed 
in carton design to direct housewives’ 
eyes to the point in the display it is de- 
sired to emphasize, as has been done on 
this display carton. 


The eye unconsciously follows curves 
and the suggestion of direction. As 
shown by the several lines on this sketch, 
these facts have been taken advantage of 
to lead the eye to the important features 
of the design. The front of the carton is 
also laid out with this in view. 


to an angle position when opened for 
display, instead of remaining at right 
angles to the carton body. The purpose 
of this construction is to enable the 
housewife standing in front of the coun- 
ter to see the design with less distor- 
tion, 

The average retail meat store counter 
is somewhere between 28 in. and 31 in. 
high. The eyes of the housewife, stand- 
ing in front of it and viewing the car- 
ton design, may be 60 in., more or less, 
from the floor. Therefore, the design 
must be viewed at rather a sharp angle 
and with more or less distortion, the 
degree of which varies with the height 
of the customer and the distance she 
stands from the counter. 


Tipping the cover at an angle, as il- 


‘i 














SO SHE SEES IT STRAIGHT. 


Placing the cover at an angle, as shown 
here, instead of at right angles to the 
box, as is customary, enables the house- 
wife to see the design more nearly at 
right angles and, therefore, with less dis- 
tortion. The degree of correction, of 
course, will depend on the height of the 
customer and the distance she is standing 
from the carton, 


This is one detail of design applied to 


new meat cartons to make them better 
selling aids. 
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lustrated in one of the accompanying 
sketches, permits the cover to be seen 
more nearly at right angles, and the 
design more nearly in the proper pro- 
portions. 


Store Conditions Are Considered. 


The comparative closeness with which 
consumers view display cartons in the 
retail store imposes restrictions in car- 
ton construction and design which the 
packer will take into account if he de- 
sires dealers to give his products an 
even break in the matter of display 
with those of competitors. The dealer 
often is unwilling to give more than a 
minimum of valuable counter frontage 
to a given product. 


The use of narrow cartons is made 
desirable, therefore, although length 
and height are not subject to the same 
limitations. 


As in all forms of advertising, the 
economic conditions prevailing have 
brought into use packaged meat display 
cartons which in their striving for at- 
tention violate all known optical laws— 
garish colors, cartons crammed to the 
margin with text, pictorial non-essen- 
tials, lettering of a size adequate to 
advertise a locomotive, and types of 
lettering that attempt to outshout all 
competition. 


The present trend toward the stand- 
ards of good taste, good art work, 
beauty, lettering suitable to the prod- 
uct and the efforts to make the carton 
a direct selling agent and tie it up more 
closely with good merchandising prac- 
tice—these are steps in the right direc- 
tion. The results are bound to show up 
in greater consumer acceptance of 
products so displayed and, if product 
quality is right, in more stable and per- 
manent customers. 


Appetite Appeal on Lard Carton. 

Interesting in this connection, also, 
is the new lard carton recently put into 
use by the Fried & Reineman Packing 
Co. 

As in the case with this company’s 
display cartons, the attempt is made 
to create appetite appeal and suggest 
the use of lard as a shortening by fea- 
turing a finished product—cherry pie— 
in natural colors on the package, rather 
than the product itself, the firm or 
brand name. Green, reds and yellows 
in subdued shades predominate in the 
design. “Fort Pitt,” the company’s 
trade mark, is conspicuous at the top 
of the box, the company name being 
relegated to relatively unimportant lo- 
cations on the ends. 

Naturally containers and cartons of 
the type described here are going to 
cost somewhat more than less effective 
types, particularly in the matter of 
printing plates to show cooked foods 
in natural colors. But when these car- 
tons do a better selling job, as they 
are said to have done for the Fried & 
Reineman Packing Co., the little extra 
expense is not noticed. 

After all, greater and more profitable 
sales are what the packer is seeking. 
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Retailer Container Gets Attention 
as Well as Consumer Package 


Packers have done much to im- 
prove their consumer packages. 


They have redesigned them 
and adopted new kinds and styles 
to put their products on a better 
competitive basis with the prod- 
ucts of other packers and other 
food manufacturers. 


They are watching advances in 
package design and construction 
and adopting those which appear 
to have merit. 


Now they are beginning to ask 
why the qualities in a consumer 
package that build good will and 
influence greater sales should not 
also be incorporated in the con- 
tainer designed to carry products 
to the retail outlet. 

If the proper type of consumer pack- 
age will influence the housewife to buy, 
would not a better container for bulk 
products have a similar reaction on the 
retailer? If the consumer package can 
be made to reflect the quality of its 
contents, could not the retailer’s con- 
tainer be made to convey the same 
thought to the dealer? 

New Packages Used in Displays. 

Wilson & Co. recently came to the 
conclusion that for all practical pack- 
aging purposes the retailer is also a 
consumer, and that he can be influenced 
by packages in the same manner that 
the housewife is influenced. The re- 
tailer probably never had given a great 
deal of consideration to the fact that 
his bulk containers have been rather 
drab and uninteresting affairs, but 
when “dolled-up” containers began to 
come to him he immediately sat up and 
took notice. 

“The products must be good,” he 
thought, “to deserve such an attractive 
shipping package.” And he promptly 
sat down and wrote the company how 


pleased he was, or took special pains 
to convey the same thoughts to the 
salesmen. 


This was only one reaction from these 
better retailer packages. It soon was 
noticed that more of these new bulk 
containers were appearing on display in 
the stores. When the contents had been 
removed the containers were used in 
store and window displays and to add 
color to the store. 


This was one result the company had 
hoped for. In addition to indicating 
that the retailer had been sold on the 
new containers, these displays are 
giving the company much good pub- 
licity with consumers. 

Will They Increase Volume? 


Of course the important thing is: 
What effect will new containers have on 
sales volume? Do retailers accept the 
products more readily? Do these im- 
proved containers sell the retailer on 
the high quality of the products? Do 
they encourage the retailer to push 
sales a little harder? Do they in- 
crease sales ? 


Wilson & Co. has been able to an- 
swer “yes” to all of these questions. 
The new containers have been in use 
long enough to establish a number of 
facts which leave no doubt as to their 
merchandising value. 


But if they did not do all of the 
things it was hoped they would, they 
cost but little if any more than the less 
interesting and attractive containers 
used previously, and if they create only 
a little more good will, a little more 
acceptance of the company’s products 
or encourage only a few more sales 
they will have paid their way. 

Began with Sausage. 

The work of redesigning the Wilson 
line of retail packages was started with 
tin pails for chitterlings and sausage. 
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It has been continued until practically 
all of the tin containers used for bulk 
products have been redesigned. 


In each case the various brands have 
been assigned colors and designs which 
have been adopted as standard and are 
being used on the consumer package as 
well as on the bulk packages. Consid- 
erable work has been done in adapting 
these new colors and designs to the 
consumer package, the idea of the com- 
pany being to have a family of pack- 
ages. 

The greatly improved appearance of 
the new pails and cans is well shown 
in the accompanying illustration, al- 
though no black and white reproduc- 
tion could do justice to the very attrac- 
tive colors and pastel shades used. The 
previous designs were in gold and 
black. The new pails are lithographed 
in various shades of browns and blues, 
the heavier tints in the borders being 
on the outside and gradually diminish- 
ing in strength toward the center, the 
purpose being to lead the eye to the 
brand name and the name of the prod- 
uct. 


These new designs are being applied 
to straight and flaring side pails in 
10-lb. sizes for country style pork sau- 
sage in natural casings, pork sausage 
meat, linked pork sausage and chitter- 
lings, etc. A round flat can for country 
style sausage, in 5-lb. size has also 
been redesigned. Here again the 
standardized colors and design of the 
brand have been retained. 

In deciding on a standard color and 
design for both retailer and consumer 
packages for any particular brand, the 
company had in mind, among other 
things, to make it easier for the par- 
ticular quality the brand represents 
to be distinguished. If a housewife, 
for example, buys a package of “Cer- 
tified” sausage and likes it, the good 
will the product has gained with her 
might easily be transferred to some 
other product under the “Certified” 
brand, if she could distinguish it as 
of the same quality as the sausage 
which she bought and liked. 

Tin containers for retail shipments 
have been redesigned for three sausage 


(Continued on page 47.) 








SALES APPEAL PUT INTO NEW PACKAGES COMPARED TO THOSE PORMERLY USED 
(Key to illustrations shown on opposite page.) 


Black and white reproductions do not do justice to the attractiveness of the new Wilson line. 


Seen in their new colors and 


shapes, compared to the old containers, this re-designed line is a striking illustration of what can be done to make the meat 


package an efficient sales aid. 
UPPER PANEL. 


(Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7 are retailer pack- 
ages; No. 5, consumer package.) 
1.—SAUSAGB MEAT. New 12-lb. pail 
at left; old 10-lb. pail at right. 


2—CALF LIVERS. New 12-lb. pail 
above; old 12-lb. pail below. 
3—LAMB LIVERS. New 10-lb. pail 


above; old 10-lb. pail below. 


4—LARD. New 4-lb. pail above; old 
4-lb. pail below. 


5.—CORNED BEEF. Shape and size of 
12 oz. consumer package not changed; 


label re-designed strikingly in blue, red, 
Left, 


yellow. black, brown and silver. 


new label. Right, old label, in gold, blue 
and red on white background. 


6.—CORNED BEEF, 6-lb. pail. 
new design. Left, old pail. 


7—FRANKFURTERS. All cartons in 
sausage line of attractive new design, dif- 
ferent colors for different products. 
Labels indicate product. Left, new 10-Ib. 
earton. Right, old 10-lb. carton. 


LOWER PANEL. 
(All consumer packages.) 


1.—MEAT LOAF. Same style wrapper 
for all products of this type, variations 
being in colors and name on label. Above, 
old wrap. Below, new wrap. 


Right, 


2.— PIGS FEET IN GLASS. New, right. 
Old, left. A striking new oval design in 
glass (not shown here) is also used for 
this and other products, 


3.—DEVILED MEATS. Three varieties 
shown in counter cartons. New label, 
right. Old label, left. 


4—TAMALES IN GLASS. Right, new 
embossed label. Left, old label. New 
oval glass container also being used. 


5.—GENOA SALAMI. Right, new label 
| amma colors and design. Left, old 
abel. 


6.—CORNED BEEF HASH. Right, new. 
Left, old. Container and embossed label 
similar to No, 4 
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Packer Redesigns Entire Line of Containers to Get Sales Appeal 


Instead of making a change here and there, Wilson & Co. engaged a staff artist and devoted a year to a coordinated 
study of design and detail, taking one line or group of products at a time. Here are some of the results, compared 
with the old containers. The entire line has not yet been completed. (See opposite page for descriptions.) 
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Reduce Meat Shipping Cost with 
New Type Fiber Container 


The wooden box, in one style or 
another, for years has been the 
standard shipping container for 
fresh and cured meats, dry sau- 
sage and some other meat prod- 
ucts. 

It possesses necessary strength 
to adequately protect products in 
transit, and otherwise serves the 
needs very well. Packers’ one 
objection to it has been the rather 
high first cost. 

Many attempts have been made, 
with indifferent results, to sub- 
stitute for the wooden shipping 
container one made of fiber. In- 
variably such boxes were found 
unsatisfactory in service, the 
requisite strength to give protec- 
tion to products and to satisfy re- 
quirements of shipping associa- 
tions being lacking. 





smoked meats in this box, as well as 
dry sausage and some other products. 
A very evident saving in first cost was 
originally apparent, but since this fiber 
box has come into use there has been a 
material reduction in the cost of the 
wire-bound veneer box, cutting down 
the first cost saving somewhat. How- 
ever, it is still great enough to be a 
worth-while factor for the packer who 
does any considerable shipping busi- 
ness. 


This packer is using this new box in 
capacities from 25 to 100 lbs. As much 
as 125 lbs. of meats have been carried 
in the largest size without damage. In 
fact, shipping associations have ap- 
proved it for this weight of product. 
The box weighs from 1 to 5 lbs. less 
that other types of boxes of the same 
capacity, making it easier to handle 
and cutting freight costs. 


GAP CONVEYOR SPEEDS UP CLOSING OPERATIONS. 


At the left is shown the start of the closing operation. This is most conveniently 
done on a gap conveyor. One loop of steel strap is removed from the coil and inserted 


in the gap. 
the top flap holding it in place. 
the strap inserted in the strapping tool. 


One end of the loop is confined in the strapping tool, which is placed on 
The container is then rolled through the loop and 


At the right is shown the strap being tensioned, cut and scaled in one operation 
with an Acme strapping tool. Upon removal of tool, with one end of succeeding loop 
of strap in it, it is placed on the strap coil holder in readiness for the next container. 
An experienced man using a gap conveyor and Acme strapping tool can elose 150 


containers an hour. 


The belief persisted that such 
a box could be designed, and 
despite many discouragements ex- 
perimental work has continued. 


During this time fiber boxes of many 
different designs have been tried out. 
One of the larger packers has been par- 
ticularly active in this work, efforts 
finally culminating in a box design 
which, after several months’ of trial, 
seems to fill all requirements of a fiber 
shipping container for fresh and smoked 
meats and other products. 


Saving in First Cost. 
This packer is now shipping a rather 
large proportion of his fresh and 


This box, which has been placed on 
the market by several manufacturers, 
was developed primarily for shipments 
of fresh and smoked meats. It differs 
from boxes of regular fiber construc- 
tion in that the ends are reinforced with 
wood cleats and a new method of clos- 
ure is used. In addition to the advan- 
tages mentioned, the outstanding fea- 
tures which became evident in use are 
better stacking, better handling and 
better re-useability. 


The box consists of three parts— 
body sheet and two end pieces. These 
latter pieces are in pairs, with flap 
cleats on alternate sides. Setup is done 
on a No. 4 Bliss assembly machine, 
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NEW TYPE CONTAINER. 


This fiber shipping container, con- 
structed of three parts—body sheet and 
two end pieces—is set up with a stapling 
machine at the rate of four per minute. 
The ends are reinforced with wood cleats 
for extra strength. The top flaps have 
beveled wood cleats on alternate sides, 
forming an opening into which the steel 
closing strap locks. 
with special parts for driving extra 


long staples. 

Experience in one meat plant using 
this box is that a trained operator can 
set up four boxes per minute. 


Box Closed in One Operation. 


Construction of this shipping con- 
tainer is shown clearly, in the accom- 
panying illustrations. This construc- 
tion, whereby wood is placed between 
two layers of fiber, affords considerable 
rigidity and strength, and is a feature 
new in fiber box construction. As will 
be noted, the top flap cleats overlap. 
The box is closed with a single steel 
strap, the beveled cleats providing an 
opening into which the steel strap locks 
itself into place. 


Closing is conveniently, cheaply and 
quickly done on a conveyor in which 
there is a gap to permit passing the 
steel strap around the container. One 
loop of the steel strap is removed from 
the coil and inserted into the gap with 
the end of the loop confined in the 
strapping tool, which has been placed 

(Continued on page 47.) 


THE FINISHED CONTAINER. 


Here is shown how the steel strap effec- 
tively locks the container. One packer is 
using this type of fiber shipping container 
for fresh and cured meats, dry sausage 
—_, other products. No inner liner is 
used. 
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Some New Things in Packaging 
Tried in the Meat Trade 


New materials, improved print- 
ing methods, a better under- 
standing of color and design ap- 
peal and selling psychology, more 
attractive art work — all these 
are being applied to increase meat 
wrapping and container efficiency 
and reduce wrapping and packag- 
ing costs. 


The packer anxious to get the 
greatest possible return from his 
wrappers and packages will not 
ignore these advances in wrap- 
ping and packaging progress. He 
will watch for new ideas and de- 
velopments, study them, and ap- 
ply to his business those that fit 
in well with his merchandising 
plan. 


Here are notes of a few of the 
new ideas and methods being 
worked out in the meat trade. 


Fiber Boxes for Bulk Lard. 


Considerable interest has been 
aroused in the meat packing industry 
by the plan, being tried in a number 
of plants, of packing lard for shipment 
in fiber boxes. Containers which are 
being tested are square in shape and 
are being used in sizes holding from 
20 to 120 lbs. Before the lard is run, 
the box is lined with a one-piece 
parchment lard liner, notched to fold 
into shape readily. 


A method of folding this liner has 
been developed simplifying the folding 
process and reducing labor cost to a 
minimum. A 48-lb. parchment super lard 
liner generally is used, the sheet being 
large enough to fold over the top of the 
lard. Reports of packers using this 
new style of lard shipping container 
are that costs are materially reduced 
and results otherwise are satisfactory. 


Uses for a New Kraft Paper. 


Kraft paper as a wrapping for meats 
has been under the ban of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. One rea- 
son has been that it possesses an odor 
which often is transferred to the meat. 
Recently there has been developed a 
waxed Kraft paper that is odorless and 
which is said to be suitable for many 
meat wrapping purposes, including 
Meats going to retail outlets. A sav- 
ing in first cost is indicated. This waxed 
Kraft is also being used as a utility 
paper in the meat plant. It is water- 
proof and is being used for lining cars, 
trucks and for wrapping hams and 
bellies for the freezer. 


NEW LARD SHIPPING PACKAGE. 


A number of packers have adopted a 
parchment-lined fiber container for bulk 
shipment of lard. Containers with ca- 
pacities of 20 to 120 lbs. are being used. 
The parchment liner is one piece, notched 
to fold into shape readily and provide 
flaps for folding over the top when the 
package is filled. A simple, inexpensive 
method of folding the liner and inserting 
it in the fiber container has been de- 
veloped by the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Crepe Parchment for Big Packages. 

A number of packers are adopting 
crepe parchment for covering quarters 
of beef before shipment. Advantages 
claimed are good appearance and good 
protection for the meats. 


NEW PROCESS IMPROVES POPULAR 
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Another use being made of this paper 
is as a covering for slack barrels in 
which trimmings are being shipped. 
This paper has considerably more 
strength than some papers formerly 
used for this purpose, so that instead 
of packing the barrel level, as has 
formerly been the case, it can be heaped 
up. Some packers report they are able 
to get as much as 35 lbs. more trim- 
ings in a barrel using this latter meth- 
od. A 24- by 24-inch sheet generally 
is used. A 30-lb. sheet may be used, 
but a 40-lb. is considered better. 


Parchment-Lined Burlap Bags. 


Some packers who formerly used 
boxes for shipments of dry salt and 
frozen meats have substituted parch- 
ment-lined burlap bags. Formerly the 
parchment liner was separate from the 
bag, an arrangement not entirely satis- 
factory, as the paper sometimes was 
damaged when the meats were inserted. 

The new burlap bag, a development 
of the Bemis Bag Co., has the crepe 
parchment paper cemented firmly to the 
burlap, making a much stronger and 
generally more satisfactory package. 
An idea of the saving by using this 
new method of packaging may be 
gained from the following comparative 
figures: 

Weight of box 10 lbs. 

Weight of parchment lined bag, 1 Ib. 

Cost of box 20c 

Cost of bag lic 


This type of bag has been used to a 
considerable extent for export ship- 
ments of meats and frozen tongues to 
England. The freight rate from Omaha 
to Liverpool, for example, is 2%c lb. 
In addition to the advantage in first 
cost of the bag over the box there is, 


~ 


SHIPPING CONTAINER, 


Burlap bags with a separate parchment liner have been in use in the meat 
industry for some time as shipping containers for dry salt meats, frozen tongues, 


etc. 
is shown here. 


This package as originally developed in the plant of Wilson & Co., Chi 


oO, 


Recently it has been improved considerably by the development by 


the Bemis Bag Co. of a process whereby a crepe parchment liner is cemented solidly 


to the burlap. 


This new bag effects economies in the meat plant through less 


breakage of liners and the elimination of labor necessary to place the liner in 


the bag. 
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therefore, in addition a worthwhile sav- 
ing in freight. 


Glueing Labels on Burlap. 


Formerly when glueing labels on bur- 
lap meat coverings it was necessary, in 
order to make the label stick, to glue 
also a piece of paper on the inside of 
the burlap under the label. A new ce- 
ment, perfected by the Bemis Bag Co., 
makes the use of the secondary sheet 
of paper unnecessary, the label holding 
firmly to the burlap without any back- 
ing. 


Tin Containers That Sell Product. 


One packer who believes lithographed 
tin shipping containers are best for 
many products, including lard, sausage 
meat, country style sausage, etc., has 
gone to considerable trouble and ex- 
pense to design particularly attractive 
pails and cans for delivering these and 
other products to retail outlets. The 
cost is somewhat more than for less 
attractive containers, but he figures this 
extra cost is a good investment. 


These containers, he finds, impress 
the retailer and win his good will for 
the products. He also says the retailer 
keeps these containers to use for win- 
dow and store display, advertising the 
products to the consumer. 


Wet Wrapper for Pork Butts. 


For some time manufacturers of 
glass-packed products have been wet- 
ting the outer surface of Cellophane 
before applying it to the package. On 
drying the Cellophane shrinks, forming 
a tight wrap. Recent experiments have 
demonstrated the same procedure may 
be followed when wrapping pork butts 
and some other meats. The advantage 
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of the method is that more trans- 
parency is gained and the colors of the 
meats show up to better advantage. 


——&— — 


JUMBO CARTONS FOR LARD. 


With lard and compound selling at 
little, if any, above the cost of live hogs, 
the meat packer naturally has given 
considerable thought to economies in 
production and merchandising. 


Methods of handling raw materials 
entering into lard manufacture and the 
processes of rendering and refining 
have been studied carefully, and costs 
of operation have been cut wherever 
possible without lowering quality. On 
the merchandising side, efforts have 
been expended to increase volume of 
sales and to make economies in dis- 
tribution. 


Considerable thought also has been 
given to new styles and types of pack- 
ages for lard. In some sections, par- 
itcularly in the West and Northwest, 
some experimenting is being done in 
the use of parchment bags as lard con- 
tainers. In other sections, principally 
the East and the Middle West, parch- 
ment-lined, treated cartons with ca- 
pacities of 4 and 8 lbs. are being used 
by a number of packers. 


These large cartons, particularly the 
4-lb. size, are identical in construction 
with the familiar and widely-used 1-lb. 
carton, except that the stock from 
which the carton is made is somewhat 
heavier. Most 8-lb. cartons are con- 
structed in the conventional manner; 
others are fitted with a top in which 
finger holes are cut and which can be 
unfolded to form a convenient handle. 


It has been the general experience 


+ = 
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FIBER CUP A POPULAR PACKAGE FOR MANY MEAT PRODUCTS. 


The convenience and 
to choose it for high grade products. 
chili con carne, and lard. 


ood appearance of the fiber cup has caused many packers 
It is particularly suitable for sausage meats, 
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" COUNTRY CLUB BRAND 


\ HAM 


THE KROGER GROCERY 
AND BAKING COMPANY 


HAM WRAPPER PRINTED IN FIVE 
COLORS. 


Many meat packers have developed 
wrappers for various products that are 
very efficient merchandising aids. They 
have succeedéd in putting into them not 
only attention-getting value, but also ap- 
petite appeal and those qualities that re- 
nd high quality and goodness in the 
meats. 


One wrapper that illustrates the new 
trend in design is shown here. It is 
printed in five colors on greaseproof 
parchment and is unusually attractive. 
The ham, in natural colors and garnished 
with parsley and orange slices, rests on a 
blue plate. 


Around the design is a border 
of silver. This wrapper, a product of the 
Rhinelander Paper Co., was printed by the 
Daniels Manufacturing Co., both of Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 
of packers using these large size lard 
cartons that they are worth-while sales 
stimulators. They appear to be ac- 
cepted readily by most of those who 
buy less than a drum at a time, and 
whose requirements are _ sufficiently 
large to justify purchases in more than 
1-lb. packages. Packers also report 
some economy in packaging, the cost 
in containers and labor being less than 
the cost to package a similar quantity 
in 1-lb. cartons. 

Retailers having customers who use 
sufficient lard to justify purchases of 
more than 1 lb. at a time also like the 
new packages. It is easier to handle 
one large carton than several smaller 
ones, thus reducing the cost of waiting 
on a customer. Service in rush hours 
also is speeded up, an item of consid- 
erable importance in winning and keep- 
ing customer good will, and the size 
of the average sale is increased. 


en ed 


PORK TRIMMING VALUES. 


Is your pork trimming foreman fa- 
miliar with values? Perhaps he ought 


to read “PoRK PACKING,” The National 


Housewives like lard in this Kleen = package because of the ease with which 
a Provisioner’s latest book. 


the lard can be removed and the cover replaced. (Photo courtesy Mono Service Co.) 
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Meat Packages with Sales Appeal 


The first packer to wrap or package a meat 
product gained a distinct merchandising advan- 
tage. He took that product out of the class of all 
other similar products and placed it in a niche by 
itself. He got away from price competition; and 
undoubtedly he profited from this foresight on his 
part. 

When the second packer in that particular ter- 
ritory started using wrappers and packages the 
first packer’s advantage diminished to the extent 
that the newcomer’s products attracted favorable 
attention and influenced sales. The minute the 
wrapped and packaged products of the second 
packer appeared on the shelves and in the show- 
cases of retailers the meat package competitive 
era began. This competition of the package grew 
keener as more packers got on the bandwagon. 
Today it is one of the most important merchan- 
dising problems with which the meat merchan- 
diser has to contend. 


If some packers’ packages are not the good in- 
vestment they should be, the reason may lie in 
the fact that this element of package competition 
is not sufficiently appreciated. Properly designed 
and balanced, the efficient meat package will at- 
tract favorable attention, suggest purchases, 
create desire, make sales, and if the product is of 
high quality, leave a favorable impression in the 
minds of customers. But it can do these things 
only if its design is carefully thought out, and if 
the package in its entirety compares favorably in 
essential details with those in which competitors’ 
products are offered for sale. 


Many packers, it is apparent, start at the wrong 
end of the selling chain when choosing meat pack- 
age and wrapping designs. This is indicated in 
the many containers in which firm name, product 
name and trade marks are emphasized. No sales- 
man would be expected to sell product if his sales 
solicitation dealt solely with the firm and its trade 
marks. Why then expect a carton to do some- 
thing that even the best salesman could not ac- 
complish ? 


When a housewife enters a retail meat store is 
a particular packer’s name or trade mark upper- 
most in her mind? Generally not. Why then 
should she be particularly attracted to a wrapper 
or package on which his name or trade mark over- 
shadows all other details of design? Usually she 
isn’t. What is uppermost in her mind is meat. 
She may not have decided definitely what partic- 
ular kind of meat she will purchase, but her action 
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in entering the store is evidence that she intends 
to purchase one kind or another. 


The good salesman talks meat products. His 
aim is to make his prospect want the particular 
product he has for sale. The wrapper or package 
can be made to do substantially the same thing. 
It can be made to talk meats — particular meats. 
It can arouse the housewife’s interest by being 
pleasingly attractive. It can, by showing meat in 
its most appetizing form — cooked ready for the 
table — create appetite appeal. It can, by show- 
ing meats prepared in particular ways, suggest 
purchases. The meat package can be given the 
qualification of a good sales solicitation. It can- 
not be a good salesman when it has to shoulder 
the burden of obsolescence and compete with those 
that are up-to-date. 


In the class with packages which emphasize 
firm names and trade marks are those on which 
meaningless illustrations overshadow all else. The 
sales appeal in a picture of a fat hog on a lard 
carton or a package of pork sausage is difficult to 
appreciate. It even is conceivable that such an 
illustration might actually cause customers to shy 
away from the package. Yet similar meaningless 
illustrations are used when they might be replaced 
with a picture of a lucious pie or a plate of sau- 
sages and wheat cakes set before the consumer 
in their natural colors. 


A meat product, no matter how excellent it may 
be, is dependent in large measure upon the pack- 
age to bespeak its qualities and advantages. The 
package can be made a powerful selling personal- 
ity. It should, in fact, go beyond that, since even 
a powerful selling personality can contact only a 
comparatively few prospects or customers. Buta 
well-planned package can be made a powerful sell- 


ing personality that multiplies its contacts by 
thousands. 


Package competition is a factor meat packers 
must take into consideration just as surely as 
quality, price, service and other competitive de- 
tails. The meat package is continually being made 
a more efficient selling aid. To ignore this fact, 
and to fail to take advantage of wrapping and 
packaging knowledge and experience as they be- 
come available, is as unbusinesslike as to overlook 
improvements in equipment and methods to bet- 
ter quality or lower production costs — and it may 
prove just as expensive. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Hungarian Goulash 


An attractive item which may be 
added to any list of “ready-to-serve” 
products is concentrated Hungarian 
goulash. This is suggested to a packer 
who makes the following request: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Could you suggest to us a nice delicatessen 
item that we could add to our line of manu- 
factured products? The season is coming on when 
meat products that require little cooking will be 
popular, but we would like also something that 
is adaptable to any season of the year. 

A simple, easy-to-prepare and popu- 
lar product is Hungarian goulash in 
concentrated form. Following is form- 
ula and directions for the manufacture 
of this product: 


Large veal or young beef is prefer- 
able for use in the manufacture of this 
product. The principal thing is to have 
good beef and to see that it is well 
cooked. The beef should be about 20 
per cent fat, and this product is a good 
one for using up fat beef trimimngs. 
If the trimmings are fat no extra fat 
need be added; if not, sufficient to make 
the fat 20 per cent of the total of 100 
should be used. 


Grind the beef through the 1 inch 
plate. Cook it with 2% Ibs. of salt and 
6 lbs. of chopped onions. The product 
should be stirred with a paddle to keep 
it from sticking. 


When the meat and onions are about 

half done add 
3 oz. ground caraway 
% teaspoon cayenne pepper 
1% lbs. high grade paprika 
5 oz. ground celery 
3 0z. coriander. 

Cook until the meat is well done. 
Then stir in 5 lbs. wheat flour. The 
flour should first be sifted and it should 
be worked into the grease on the top 
of the mixture with a wire whip until 
all the lumps have dissolved in the 
grease. This must be done to avoid 
lumps. 


Then add 


2 qts. tomato catsup 
3 qts. tomate puree 


and mix the whole together. If de- 
sired 30 per cent of cooked spaghetti 
may be added. 

If this is done the spaghetti should 
be cooked about seven-eighths done. 
Do not use hollow spaghetti. Add lots 
of salt to the spaghetti while it is cook- 
ing as most of it will be washed out 
when the spaghetti is drenched with 
cold water and drained thoroughly be- 
fore mixing with the meat and season- 
ing. 

The product is then cooled down to 


115 to 120 degs. F., placed in the stuffer 
which has been rinsed out with hot 
water, and stuffed in cellulose con- 
tainers of 1 to 6 lb. sizes. It is then 
dropped in ice water to harden so that 
it may be hung in the sausage cooler. 

This is a very palatable product and 
is generally popular. It is an attrac- 
tive package and is a profitable article 
to manufacture. 

In selling, it can be pointed out that 
this concentrated goulash needs no re- 
cooking. It is merely dissolved in boil- 
ing water, using about 1% cups to the 
pound. It may be served in a great 
many ways—with noodles, dumplings, 
spaghetti, green peas, potatoes or 
young vegetables. 

fo 
Do you ask questions here? 


CuringS.P.Meats 


More money is lost in poor 
curing than in almost any 
other line of meat manu- 
facturing. 

Too many curers operate 
on the “by guess and by 
gosh” plan—and then won- 
der what’s the matter with 
their meats! 

In the old days the best 
curing formulas were kept 
under lock and key, and 
there was supposed to be 
some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all 
know the best methods, and 
there are no secret formulas. 
The secret is in the intelli- 
gent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and 
full directions for curing 
sweet pickle meats have been 
published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers 
can obtain copies by sending 
in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 10-cent stamp: 


The National Provisioner: 
O14 Colony Bldg., Chicago, fil. 


Please send me copy of formula 


soe directions for ring 8. 


Boiled Ham Trouble 


Trouble with gray spots in boiled 
hams is complained of by one packer, 
who says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you offer any suggestions that would help 
us overcome a problem with our cured hams? We 
are preparing them the same as we have for 
years, but lately we have had quite a number of 
our boneless boiled hams show gray spots in dif- 
ferent parts of the ham, the center of the ham 
being bright. We also have a number of hams 
sour around the bone. 


Without knowing the details of this 
inquirer’s curing operations it is diffi- 
cult to say exactly what his trouble is. 
The first question that would present 
itself is: Do you clean out your curing 
containers and sterilize them by put- 
ting them out in the sun. Or if they 
are stationary do you clean by using a 
sterilizing agent? 

At what temperature do you cure? 
The curing temperature should be held 
pretty close to 38 degs. If it is per- 
mitted to drop very far below this cur- 
ing is slowed up, and the product will 
not be cured in the usual time allowed. 
Length of time in cure also has an in- 
fluence. Most packers believe that 3% 
days to the pound is necessary for 
proper dissemination of cure. Nothing 
is said about pumping — just how much 
is done, whether the product is over- 
hauled and how often. 


If the gray spots give off no odor 
or sign of taint, then it is fairly cer- 
tain that they are due to uncured meat, 
while the bright red part of the meat is 
fully cured. 


The cause of hams souring around 
the bone is almost invariably due to 
improper chilling of the hogs. This in- 
quirer should check on his chilling, 
being sure that the hogs are not 
crowded in the cooler, that the tem- 
peratures are brought down as rapidly 
as possible and that there is good air 
circulation. The meat should be chilled 
down to a temperature of 35 to 38 degs. 
before going into cure. 


Without knowing in more detail this 
packer’s conditions and his curing prac- 
tices it is difficult to point to the exact 
cause of his trouble. 

fe — 
USE OF SODIUM NITRITE. 

Sodium nitrite has come into promi- 
nence in meat curing. How is it used? 
Curing formulas containing sodium 
nitrite are published in “PorK PAack- 
ING,” The National Provisioner’s new 
test book. Curing cellar foremen 
should have the information contained 
in it. 


He 


pack 
mar! 
Editor 
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For Sandwich Spread 


How can sandwich spread be made 
out of the ends of boiled hams? A 
packer who also operates some retail 
markets says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We make a great many boiled hams. Some of 
these are boned and some are not. We always 
have some ends left. We also have hocks and 
butts of smoked hams left, and it is a problem 
to dispose of them advantageously. 

We have heard of sandwich spread. 
tell us how it is made? 


Sandwich spread is made by both 
sausagemakers and meat retailers, and 
the product usually finds a good outlet. 

This is made of hocks and butts of 
hams which are boiled, boned and 
ground to the desired consistency. If 
boiled ham ends are used they should 
be thoroughly cooked before grinding. 
The meat is seasoned, some salt being 
added if necessary—but usually it is 
salty enough—some black pepper, 
chopped onion, and if desired, chopped 
pickle and pimientos are included. The 
whole is then mixed with mayonnaise 
dressing, the latter being used to make 
the mixed product of a consistency easy 
to use as a sandwich filler. 

If properly made this is a delicious 
product, and the less popular parts of 
the smoked ham can be disposed of to 
advantage. It is highly perishable and 
should not be made up in large quan- 
tities. 

There is a canned sandwich spread 
which requires considerably more pro- 
cessing, but it is assumed that this 
inquirer wants the spread he can make 
in his own market. 

—— — 


BLEACHING FATS AND GREASES. 


In experiments on the bleaching of 
packinghouse fats and greases it was 
found that a combination of fuller’s 
earth and activated carbon gave best 
results with unbleached B grease and 
unbleached edible tallow, but that no 
appreciable advantage was found in 
adding the carbon in the bleaching of 
unbleached 3X grease. 

The bleaching experiments were car- 
ried on on a laboratory scale by L. A. 
Hall and are reported in “Soap.” Ten 
samples of unbleached B grease, five of 
unbleached 3X grease and 4 of un- 
bleached edible tallow were used. 


In each experiment the grease was 
heated and air agitation was used until 
the sample reached the specified tem- 
perature and for the time desired. The 
bleaching agent was not added until the 
required minimum temperature was 
reached. 

The object of heating and blowing 
with air was to dry the grease. This is 
believed to be essential, since fats and 
greases will not bleach readily, if at 
all, in the presence of moisture. If the 
earth is moist, and it is added to moist 
fats and greases, it becomes pasty and 


Can you 
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when pumped with the grease into th. 
filter press clogs the press 

This experimenter is of the opinion 
that the physical condition of the fuli- 
er’s earth employed has much to do 
with the efficiency of the bleach. He 
found that fuller’s earths or clays of 
essentially the same chemical composi- 
tion may act radically different in 
bleaching efficiency. 

In the experiments consideration was 
given to effect of different temperatures 
at which the bleaching was carried out, 
time of treatment, agitation of the mix- 
ture and variation in amount and com- 
position of two bleaching agents used. 


Most packinghouse greases are 
bleached at a temperature of 165 to 
170 degs. F., using % to 3 per cent of 
a mixture of activated carbon and full- 
er’s earth. A good grade of lard re- 
quired 1% per cent of fuller’s earth to 
make it snow white. 


For unbleached B grease the most 
desirable temperature for maximum de- 
coloration was found to be 175 to 185 
degs. F. and 15 minutes sufficient time. 
A mixture of 15 per cent activated car- 
bon and 85 per cent fuller’s earth used 
in the proportion of 2.83 per cent gave 
best results. The color was very good, 
and the sour odor present in the product 
at the start of the experiment had prac- 
tically disappeared. 

For bleaching this product it was be- 
lieved that best results are obtained by 
using a mixture of carbon and earth in 
correct proportions. There was no 
doubt of the superiority of carbon over 
fuller’s earth as a bleaching agent for 
B grease. 


With unbleached 3X grease the most 
desirable temperature for maximum 
decoloration was 185 to 195 degs. F. 
Twenty to 30 minutes were required for 
decoloration. In the tests with this 
grease the best color was obtained with 
fuller’s earth. The admixture of activ- 
ated carbon and fuller’s earth was not 
found to improve color and odor to any 
appreciable extent. 


Using unbleached edible tallow a very 
white color was obtained by the use of 
a 3 per cent mixture of 75 per cent 
fuller’s earth and 25 per cent activated 
carbon. The fat was treated at a tem- 
perature of 190 to 195 degs. F. for 30 
minutes. 











Smokehouse Grease— 
A Fire Hazard 


How often do you clean the 
walls of your smokehouse? 

Grease accumulations on smoke- 
house walls have been found to be 
one of the chief fire hazards in 
many packing plants. 

Not long ago a packing plant 
suffered a heavy fire loss. Inves- 
tigation proved the fire started 
in the smokehouse. 

And the cause was this: Grease 
covered the smokehouse walls 
over an inch thick. 

Both this fire loss and the loss 
of business during rebuilding 
jj could have been avoided. simply 
| by cleaning the smokehouse walls 

at regular, frequent intervals. 

How long ago was this done 
in your plant? 
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Brands & Trade Marks 














In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. na Patent Office. 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. For liver sausage. e mark. 


VITA-G. Claims use since September 
i 1932. Application serial No. 331,- 


VITA-G 


Max Gordon, doing business as Gor- 
don’s All Pork Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich. For pork sausage. Trade mark: 
GORDON’S in a decorative design. 
Claims use since September, 1926. Ap- 
plication serial No. 320,304. 


East Tennessee Packing Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. For fresh and cured meats, 
including sliced bacon, breakfast bacon, 
frankfurt style sausage, , boiled 
ham, luncheon loaf, skinless frankfurts, 
lard, cheese and butter. Trade mark: 
An outline map of Tennessee superim- 
posed on circles. Claims use since 
ry 1919. Application serial No. 


Hughes-Curry Packing Co., Anderson, 
Ind. For hams. Trade mark: CHIEF 
ANDERSON. Claims use since Febru- 
7 25, 1932. Application serial No. 





HES CUR 
OE+ 


TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 

Arnold Bros., Inc., Chicago, Ill. For 
sausage. Trade mark: LUXEM- 
BURGERS. Published February 21, 
1982. No. 301,654. 
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Brine Spray Unitherm Cooler in- 
stalled in sausage finish cooling room. 


INVESTIGATE! 


LL we ask is this: Compare the modern Clarage Unitherm 
Cooler installation with any type of bunker or wall coil 
installation, and there will be no question of which equipment 
you select for your refrigeration job. 
We can show you large economies in first cost, in operating 
cost, and in maintenance. We can make possible large eco- 
nomies in your cold storage room construction. 
Clarage Unitherm Coolers are offered in both fin surface and 
brine spray types, with sizes to give any temperature condition 
required. It will certainly pay you to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this equipment. Write for FREE Bulletin 77. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


CLARAGE 


UNITHERM UNIT COOLERS 


Fin Surface Unitherm Cooler in- 
stalled in meat storage room. 
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HE Marley line of spray 
nozzles includes types for 
every important purpose. 


Water Cooling Nozzles 


Open type with large rectang- 
ular inlet, free passages and 
bottle shaped whirl chamber 
that imparts unusual force and 
whirling motion to the discharge. Clog- 
ging is practically impossible and a 
higher, finer, more uniform spray is 
secured at low pressures. 


Ice Melting Nozzles 


Especially made for use in cooling 
systems where ice is the refrigerating 
medium. They provide uniform dis- 
tribution of water in large drops which 
falls as rain, and because of their ex- 
tremely large orifices are almost en- 
tirely free from clogging. 


Small Spray Nozzles 

Particularly adapted for air washers, 
brine spraying and other similar uses. 
Capacities and angle of spray can be 
varied over wide limits. 

Full details of all Marley spray 
nozzles, cooling towers and cool- 
ing equipment available on re- 
quest. Write today. 


THE MARLEY COMPANY 
1737 Walnut Kansas City, Mo. 


Interior and ex- 
terior views 


Marley patented 
spray nozzle. 


A Marley Nozzle 


for Every Purpose 


Marley ice melt- 
ing nozzle. 
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Two small Marley 
spray nozzles. 





Marley Small Type G 
Spray Cooling Tower 











DESIGNED to fill the need for a 

compact, efficient and durable 
cooling unit of from five to fifteen 
gallons capacity. The water box, 
main framework and bracing are of 
cast iron. Louvre posts are of 
patented slip-fit construction and 
louvres are of clear heart quality 
California redwood. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


REFRIGERATOR CAR RULES. 


Interests of meat packers are fully 
protected under the new rule 36, sup- 
plement 8, “perishable protective tariff 
No. 6,” of the railroads, relating to the 
handling of refrigerator cars, which be- 
comes effective June 1, 1933. Under 
this ruling carriers reserve the right 
to furnish refrigerator cars necessary 
for the transport of commodities offered 
for shipment which require protective 
service. Shippers will be required to 
arrange for their car supply through 
the carriers serving them. Carriers 
will not accept in interchange empty 
refrigerator cars intended for loading 
on their lines unless specifically ar- 
ranged for by them. 


The exception to this portion of the 
tule is as follows: “Inasmuch as car- 
riers are not in position to furnish re- 
frigerator cars suitable for the trans- 
portation of all commodities of meat 
packing companies nothing in Para- 
graphs ‘A’, ‘B’, and ‘C’ will prevent the 
use of refrigerator cars, acquired by 
ownership or otherwise, by meat pack- 
ing companies for the handling of com- 
modities shown in Item 1130 of tariff, 
as amended, requiring protective serv- 
ice, shipped by or consigned to them.” 

Cars of private car lines, including 
those of railroad control, will not be 
furnished by carriers for loading on 
their lines unless car owners certify 
under oath to carriers that no gift, 
gratuity, or part of the earnings from 
mileage payments, or otherwise, will 
be paid directly or indirectly to ship- 
pers, their agents or employes. “The 
requirements of this rule will be con- 
sidered as having been complied with 
when certification is made by car 
owners and filed with the car service 
division of the American Railway As- 
sociation, they in turn to notify carriers 
of the filing of such certificates,” the 
tule states. 


Nothing in the rules is construed to 
prevent any carrier from loading or 
permitting to be loaded, refrigerator 
cars with clean freight, which will in 
no wise render cars unfit for transport- 
ing perishable products requiring pro- 
tective service, for movement to or in 
the direction of the owner or in rea- 
sonably direct home route, when such 
handling is in the interest of economy 
in operation and elimination of empty 
mileage. 

On and after June 1, 1933, advertise- 
ments of shippers or products are pro- 
hibited on newly constructed or re- 
painted refrigerator cars. Effective 
January 1, 1937, no refrigerator cars 
bearing advertisements of any shipper, 
consignee or product, will be accepted 
in interchange or handled locally on any 
railroad. 

The above provisions are not ap- 
plicable on traffic originating in terri- 
tory covered by section 2 of the rule. 
Under this section the following car- 
riers will not furnish for loading nor 
will they accept in interchange at any 


junction point, refrigerator cars of 
private ownership, when such cars are 
for use at or are destined to points 
in Western territory: 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe; Cali- 
fornia Western; Central California 
Traction; Los Angeles & Salt Lake; 
Modesto & Empire Traction; North- 
western Pacific; Oregon Short Line; 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Naviga- 
tion Co.; Pacific Coast R. R. Co.; Pa- 
cific Elect. Ry.; Peninsular Ry. Co.; 
Petaluma & Santa Rosa R. R.; San 
Diego & Arizona; Santa Maria Valley; 
Southern Pacific; Stockton Terminal & 
Eastern; Tidewater Southern; Visalia 
Electric; and Western Pacific R. R. Co. 

The Western territory referred to is 
that territory west of El Paso, Tex.; 
Albuquerque or Belen, N. Mex.; west 
of a line following the Oregon Short 
Line and Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. 
R., Ogden to Nephi, Utah, via Salt 
Lake City and Provo, or north or west 
of Pocatello, Idaho, or south of Port- 
land, Oregon. 

fe 


SOLID CO. FROM SMOKE. 


Manufacture of solid carbon dioxide 
from the gases in chimney smoke at a 
cost as low as 1%c per pound is re- 
ported possible by a process developed 
under the direction of Prof. Hamilton 


P. Cady of the University of Kansas, 
and reported to the American Chemical 
Society by Frank E. E. Germann, di- 
rector of research and professor of 
chemistry at the University of Colo- 
rado. Although the refrigerant comes 
from chimney gases, it is reported to 
be snowy white and a “fine, odorless 
product.” It can be made from the 
combustion of either liquid or solid 
fuels. It is believed to be especially 
applicable in communities burning natu- 


ral gas. 
fo 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Application has been made by the 
Newton-Langhorne Ice Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., for a charter to manufacture and 
sell ice and conduct a cold storage 
business. 

Maple City Ice Co., Norwalk, Conn., 
is installing a cold storage unit in its 
plant. The capacity will be 3,000 ft. 
floor space. In addition to special rooms 
for various perishable articles, there 
will be a large fruit room with a ca- 
pacity of 8,000 bus. of apples. 

Johnson Fish Co., Green Bay, Wis., 
has been incorporated to manufacture 
ice and and to conduct a cold storage 
or freezing business for perishable mer- 
chandise. Incorporators are S. A. John- 
son, A. L. Johnson and F. Jonet. 


Woodland Ice Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been incorporated by Carl C. 
Bacher, with capital listed at $50,000. 

Southern Service Co., Jacksonvile, 
Fla., has been organized to manufacture 
ice. J. F. Johnston, W. H. Trueman 
and D. E. Wade are directors. 

The ice plant of John R. Murray & 
Sons, Rockaway Beach, Long Island, 
was swept by a $200,000 fire which 
totally destroyed the : ria one of the 
oldest on Long Island. 


PACKERS’ FARM RELIEF VIEWS. 


(Continued from page 19.) 

“The Institute feels a sense of obli- 
gation to cooperate with the President 
to the utmost in the national emer- 
gency. It also owes a duty to help 
conserve the interests of livestock pro- 
ducers, meat retailers, and the great 
censuming public, as well as of its own 
processing members. 


“The Institute is impressed with the 
statement of the President in his mes- 
—_ recommending the passage of the 
bill, that the procedure proposed by the 
bill is along “a new and untrod path.” 
Encouraged by that reservation of the 
President, the Institute feels that it 
would be lacking in frankness, and that 
it would also fail to discharge its obli- 
gation to place the experience of its 
members at the disposal of Congress 
and the country, to whom the Presi- 
dent has presented the matter, if it did 
not point out some of the problems 
which will be met in the administration 
of the proposed bill, in so far as it con- 
cerns meat products. 


I. The Increased Burden Upon the 
Consumer. 


“Under the terms of the bill, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to levy taxes on the processing, among 
other commodities, of hogs, cattle, and 
sheep, so as to bring about a gradual 
increase in their prices and thus re- 
cover the relative distance between ex- 
isting prices and 1909-1914 prices. The 
tax is to be paid by the processors and 
collected, if this were possible, by the 
processors from the consumers. 


“The total retail meat bill of the na- 
tion for 1932 is estimated at $2,200,- 
000,000. The total retail food bill of the 
nation is estimated at $9,500,000,000. 

“Based on total meat production for 
resale in the year 1932, but eliminating 
slaughter for home consumption, the 
sg of a tax as permitted in the 
bill that would be necessary to increase 
today’s prices to their pre-war parity, 
would mean a levy which would be equal 
to five cents a pound on dressed meat, 
and might amount to a total tax of 
$760,000,000. 

“In addition, the bill provides for a 
floor tax of approximately $30,000,000 
on depot stocks, making a possible 
grand total tax on this basis of figur- 
ing of $790,000,000. If the figures in 
the House Committee’s report are used 
the amount would be considerably 
larger. 

“It will be readily seen, therefore, 
that the possible tax on the three meat 
items alone—cattle, hogs, and sheep— 
amounting to $790,000,000, supposes 
an addition of 36 per cent to the con- 
sumers’ retail meat bill, and 8-1/3 per 
cent to the consumers’ entire food bill. 

“Admittedly these are maximum 
figures allowable under the bill, for 
under it the legislative decision as to 
the actual amount of the tax is left 
to the decision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. In establishing this tax 
he will naturally want to consider the 
de to which a specific tax will be 
collectible. He would also have due re- 
gard for the effect that uncertainty as 
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to his possible action would have upon 
the industry. 


II. The Impediment of Competitive and 
Untaxed Foods. 

“The primary difficulty will arise in 
the effort by the processor of livestock 
to collect the tax from the consumer. 
Meat is in competition with all other 
foods for its portion of the consumer’s 
dollar. It competes with fish, vege- 
tables, chickens, eggs and other com- 
modities, none of which are affected 
directly by the proposed bill. Arbi- 
trarily to raise the prices of meats and 
not include all competing foods would 
certainly result in a decrease in the 
consumption of meats. 


Ill. The Necessity of Prompt 
Marketing. 


“Meat products are highly perishable. 
Once the livestock is slaughtered it 
must be handled under refrigeration 
without delay, and marketed whether 
there is a atet or a shortage at that 
particular time. Experience shows that 
an artificial increase in price of even 
a fraction of a cent can seriously ob- 
struct the orderly marketing of meat 
products, resulting in the product ac- 
cumulating, and then, if it is to be sold 
at all, being sold at a decline in price 
of more than a cent a pound. 


IV. The Control of Prices by the 
Consumer. 


“The prices received for a definite 
supply of meat products are determined 
by consumer purchasing power and the 
prices of other foods. In view of the 
fact that the meat processing indus- 
try, in the aggregate, has operated at 
a loss in the last two years, notwith- 


standing the fact that the volume of 
the business has remained relatively 
stable, it would appear obvious that had 
it been possible, meat processors would 
have obtained during those two years a 
higher price for their products, thus 
enabling themselves to operate their 
business at a profit. Even in the pros- 
perous years preceding the present de- 
pression, it was not possible for the 
processors to obtain a profit of more 
than from 1/4th to 1/6th of a cent a 
pound on their products. 


“The experience of the meat proces- 
sors is so conclusively to the effect that 
the ultimate consumer definitely con- 
trols the price at which meat products 
can be sold that any effort to force 
the consumer to pay a price beyond that 
which she is willing to pay would ap- 
pear to be fraught with the gravest 
difficulty. 


V. Is There a Surplus Livestock 
Production? 


“The bill would appear to contem- 
plate a reduction in the output of live- 
stock. The experience of the meat 
processors raises a serious question as 
to whether there is a present over-sup- 
ply of meat products above the require- 
ments of the people. The United States 
per capita consumption of meats and 
lard in the last thirty-three years, in 
round numbers, has run as follows: 


MEAT CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA. 


Years. Range. 
1900-1909 149 to 169 Ibs. 
1209-1914 145 to 161 Ibs. 
1915-1920 132 to 150 Ibs. 
1920-1925 145 to 165 lbs. 
1926-1931 146 to 157 lbs. 


Year 1932: less than 145 Ibs. 


Average. 
158 Ibs. 
152 Ibs. 
142 Ibs. 
156 Ibs. 
151 Ibs. 


(estimated). 


Meat consumption per capita in 1932 
was lower than in any year during the 
last decade, was lower than in the 
period used as a base in the bill, and 
was lower than in any year this cen- 
tury except the war years. 


“On February 1, 1933, total stocks 
of meat were less than six pounds per 
capita. The aggregate of all supplies 
on that date was less by 131 million 
pounds than on February 1 last year 
and less by 218 million pounds than 
the five-year average of meat stocks on 
February 1. 


TOTAL MEATS IN POUNDS. 
Feb. 1, 
1933. 1932. Five-year Av. 
665,047,000 796,632,000 878,786,000 
“It would appear to be clear, accord- 
ingly, that no meat surplus exists. But 
for unemployment and reduced purchas- 
ing power, it might easily become evi- 
dent that there is an actual shortage 
against normal requirements. 


VI. Can the Purchasing Power of the 
Public Pay the Increased Price? 


“The question also arises as to 
whether an abnormal increase in the 
price of meat products will not impose 
an intolerable burden upon the public. 

“It is estimated that some 12,000,000 
men are out of work. Millions of others 
are on part time. The funds avail- 
able to relief agencies at the present 
time are not considered any too ade- 
quate to meet the needs. Assuming it 
to be possible in actual processing to 
differentiate meat to be used for un- 
employment relief or charitable pur- 
poses—or exempted by the bill from 
the tax—it must be borne in mind that 
a large proportion of the unemployed 
and the part-time employed are living 


Feb. 1, Feb. 1, 
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on their savings, and could obtain no 
relief from the effect of the tax. 


“A violent increase in prices may ac- 
cordingly impose a burden which mil- 
lions of the population cannot bear. 
Whether other consumers will bear it— 
or purchase competing foods—presents 
a formidable problem. 

“Accordingly, in administering the 
pill, the Secretary of Agriculture will 
no doubt give serious consideration to 
the question as to whether, assuming 
a velaaien in the production of live- 
stock, the purchasing power of the 
country will make possible an increase 
in the retail price of meat by the re- 
quired amount. 


“Industrial activity is down to 45 per 
cent of normal. The bill contemplates 
such a reduction of livestock produc- 
tion as will increase prices to a parity 
with non-agricultural prices. Industrial 
activity which produces the article pur- 
chased by the farmers is down 55 per 
cent. In other words, the bill purports 
to accomplish by some reduction in live- 
stock production that which has already 
exacted a 55 per cent reduction in in- 
dustrial activity without increasing 
prices. 


“Experience gives no ground for as- 
surance that the proposed reduction 
will achieve the expected result. Though 
it be true that the selling price of in- 
dividual farm products is only one-half, 
or less than one-half, a normal price, 
the volume of farm production has re- 
mained relatively steady. Industries 
have suffered both reduced volume and 
reduced prices with no compensating 
benefits. The percentage reduction of 
oan ll income is_ probably 
about equal to the percentage reduc- 
tion of agricultural income. 


“Any attempt to equalize or redeem 
the relative injury to agriculture on the 
one hand, and to industry on the other, 
resulting from the present international 
economic depression, cannot overlook 
the lesson of these facts. 


VII. Factual Considerations. 


“The administration of the bill and 
ability to collect the tax will be further 
affected by certain other limitations 
with which the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will of necessity be confronted. 
Some of these may be enumerated, as 
follows: 

“(a) Freight Rates. A large part of 
the food indust carries a heavy 
freight rate. Consider, for example, the 
livestock and meat business in which 
by far the largest production is in the 
Corn Belt. The largest consuming cen- 
ters are on the Eastern Coast. The 
livestock producer must pay freight to 
the various slaughtering centers, and 
from there the processors must pay 
freight to consuming centers. Freight 
rates on livestock and packinghouse 
products are currently 75 per cent high- 
er than before the war. 

“A greatly disproportionate amount 
of the consumer’s dollar goes for 
freight, which in the last analysis must 
constitute a net deduction from the 
farmer’s price. The significance of 
freight charges is illustrated in the 
case of corn. Corn has recently been 
selling in Chicago at 23 cents. Freight 
rates from Western Iowa are 16 cents 
per bushel. Deducting 16 cents from 
23 cents leaves the farmer 7 cents per 
bushel. 

“(b) Other Fixed Charges. There 
are other costs which are relatively 
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fixed and inflexible, such as the fixed 
investments of retailers, and rents. 
Rents paid by retailers, if the lease is 
a long-time one, are onerous now. Equip- 
ment which has been installed, or used 
for delivery, represents an investment 
made when prices were higher than 
they are now. In the early period of 
the decline, many of these costs con- 
tinued unchanged, and it was only 
gradually that individual retailers re- 
duced their costs, whether for rents, 
wages, salaries, or services, and by 
competition compelled other retailers 
to retain less of the consumer’s food 
dollar. 


“Three of the large cost items in the 
marketing of farm products—taxes, 
freight, and rents—are not subject to 
alteration or controlled by the meat 
processor. 


“(c) Export markets. The price the 
processor can pay for livestock depends 
upon his ability to market a portion 
of his product in foreign countries. But 
export trade is at present definitely 
limited by foreign market, conditions, 
tariffs, quotas, etc. The prices export 
markets will pay are determined by 
local conditions. 

“(d) Hog Supply. The bill can be in- 
terpreted to mean that prices of live- 
stock are to be arbitrarily raised before 
there is an actual reduction in supply. 
But all hogs that will be marketed this 
year are already born or bred, and the 
corn is here to feed them. It takes 
four months to breed a hog and eight 
months to raise it; therefore, the hog 
supply for the next twelve months is 
already fixed and nothing can be done 
now to change the number of head that 
will come to market this year. 

“(e) Other Administrative Diffi- 
culties. The problems involved in con- 
trolling the production and market of 
some 25 billion pounds of livestock con- 
cern some five or six million producers. 
To administer the law a great army of 
federal employees must be built up at 
tremendous expense. As most pro- 
ducers have no production records, a 
complicated question will arise as to 
how to determine whether in fact pro- 
duction can be or has been increased 
or decreased. 


VIII. Can Meat Processors Pay 
the Tax? 


“In view of the difficulty of collect- 
ing the proposed tax from the consumer, 
and in the light of the other practical 
problems enumerated, the question 
arises whether the meat processors 
themselves will be able to pay the tax. 
The processor’s profit, as mentioned 
above, is, in prosperous times, between 
1/4th and 1/6th of a cent per pound 
of meat sold. During the past two 
years it has been the experience that 
meat processors, wholesalers, and re- 
tailers, have failed to earn a profit, and 
many if not most of them have as a 
matter of fact been operating at a 
loss, yet have succeeded in maintaining 
employment at a high rate compared 
with the level in other industries. 

“In other words, the same depression 
which has affected the producer of live- 
stock has borne down upon the agencies 
which have processed and marketed his 
products. Both producer and processor 
have appeared to be inexorably subject 
to the purchasing power of the ultimate 
consumer. 

“Altogether aside from the present 
depression, there has never been a time 
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when the margin of profit realized by 
the meat business could cover the 
amount of the proposed tax, or even a 
small portion of it. 


IX. Possible Restrictions Upon the 
Free Livestock Market. 


“In view, accordingly, of the impos- 
sibility of the processor absorbing the 
proposed tax, and the unlikelihood of 
his being able to recover the tax from 
the consumer, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in administering the bill will 
be compelled to consider the possible 
compulsory reorganization of the en- 
tire system of marketing livestock 
with which both livestock producers 
and processors may be confronted, and 
the effect of such reorganization upon 
the producer. 


“At the present time the meat proces- 
sor is able to sell his entire output at 
some price. That price, as has been in- 
dicated, is in the last analysis deter- 
mined by what the consumer is will- 
ing to pay for the product. Above that 
price experience shows that the total 
output cannot be sold. The fact, how- 
ever, that at some price it is possible 
to sell the entire output, enables the 
processor to purchase for cash and to 
process all the livestock coming to mar- 
ket at any one time. 


“The price paid for the livestock is 
determined by the price at which the 
processed meat can sold. The auto- 
matic adjustment of onag thus effected 
alone makes it possible for the proces- 
sors to take all the livestock offered 
in the open markets. 


“If the processor is unable to mar- 
ket his product at a price which will 
include the proposed tax, it will be 
necessary for him to reduce his pur- 
chases of livestock to that number 
which can be immediately marketed 
without loss. Such a restriction, which 
the age age tax may impose, may de- 
stroy the facility which the producer 
has long enjoyed of a daily cash mar- 
eo for all the livestock he chooses to 
sell. 

“If this unfortunate result should 
ensue, the surplus of livestock might 
have to be held back upon the farm 
and ultimately sold, if sold at all, at 
such low prices that the producer might 
realize less for his output as a whole 
than if the processing tax had never 
been imposed. 


Dangerous Possibilities. 


“In the experiment which is proposed 
difficulties would be encountered beyond 
the power of the meat processor to sur- 
mount. 

“It has been stated that if the plan 
does not work, the farmer will be no 
worse off. Serious question may be 
raised as to the accuracy of that 
prophesy. If the great livestock and 
packing industry is seriously disrupted; 
if an artificial effort to interfere with 
the normal operation of economic forces 
disorganizes the method which long ex- 
perience has developed for marketing 
livestock and its products, the reaction 
may be disastrous, not only to the meat 
processor and his employed labor, but to 
the farmer whom it is now proposed 
to benefit. 

“It should be emphasized, in con- 
clusion, that the meat processor is the 
marketing agency of the livestock pro- 
ducer. Experience has revealed no 
magic by which the producer may be 
made immune from the operation of 
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economic forces which circumscribe his 
marketing agency. 

“If by any process the farmer can 
be made prosperous, the meat proces- 
sor will become prosperous, and they 
can rejoice together. Neither the farm- 
er nor the processor is prosperous to- 
day. Both seek prosperity. The in- 
terests of the meat processor compel 
him by every practicable method to pro- 
mote the welfare of the livestock pro- 
ducer. Their interests are mutual. By 
the same token, anything that actually 
benefits the one will in turn benefit the 
other, so any policy injurious to either 
may become injurious to both. 

“The Institute does not believe that 
the problem of prosperity for either 
the livestock producer or the meat 
processor is insoluble without departure 
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from proven principles. 

“The essential and _ indispensable 
necessity is to create new purchasing 
power and to open up the pathways of 
normal trade. Great strides in that di- 
rection have already been made under 
the leadership of the President. The 
stabilizing of the banking structure, the 
drastic reduction in Government ex- 
penses, and assurance of the adequacy 
and the soundness of the currency— 
all — toward the restoration of gen- 
eral prosperity. Other measures of 
similar import are in prospect. 

“Once unemployment is reduced and 
industry starts functioning there will 
be an increased demand for meat prod- 
ucts, which will automatically create an 
improved price, in which the farmer 
will share.” 


What Meat Packers Think of the Roosevelt- 
Wallace Farm Relief Plan 


In response to the request of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER meat packing 
executives in all sections of the country, and representing varied interests within 
the industry, have submitted their views on the Roosevelt-Wallace farm relief 
measure, from which the following extracts are taken: 


T. H. FOSTER, president John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Iowa.—‘“I do not see how 
it is possible for the packer to pass such 
a tax on to the consumer. In principle 
such a method is wrong, because it pro- 
poses to deal with agriculture as though 
it were something standardized all over 
the United States, whereas it is a very 
different thing in the Corn Belt from what 
it is in California, and in Texas from what 
it is in New York state. No bill can pos- 
sibly be formulated which will meet all 
the conditions of agriculture in a country 
as large as ours. But even if an equitable 
bill could be framed, it could never take 
the place of the old law of supply and 
demand.” 


FREDERICK M. TOBIN, president 
ester Packing Co., Rochester, N. ¥.— 
“This is the most drastically vicious legis- 
lation this country has ever seen. If in 
effect today it would automatically raise 
hog prices 2%c per lb. The government 
would tax all product on hand—the bulk 
being hams, bellies and picnics—from 5c 
to 8c per lb. or more. We would have 
to raise our prices that much, and the 
retailer would have to raise his, making 
prices prohibitive for the present-day 
pocketbook, and reducing meat consump- 
tion from 25 to 50 per cent. 

“I would like to see something done for 
the good of the farmer, but not at the 
expense of the other 90 million people of 
the country.” 


FRANK A. HUNTER, president Hunter 
Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill.—‘After 
the good start the President has made 
everyone feels a hesitancy in not extend- 
ing the fullest cooperation. But I feel he 
is making a terrible mistake in experi- 
menting on this very serious matter. The 
bill is impractical, will not give the 
farmer relief, and will put a crushing 
burden on the packer. The basic idea of 
curtailing production makes for less em- 
ployment in producing, transporting and 
distributing farm products, and this is not 
what he or we are trying to accomplish. 

“My idea of the way to work out an 
economic balance is to reduce the cost of 
city goods. This includes transportation, 
taxes and everything else. The effort 
should be directed along this line, rather 
than toward curtailing farm production on 
the theory that such curtailment will raise 
prices.” 

8S. H. RABINOWITZ, president Colonial 
Provision Co., Boston, s.—“The farm 
relief bill as proposed will not only work 
extreme hardship oh the suffering and 
underpaid industrial population, but will 
initiate an orgy of food bootlegging which 
will act to the detriment and possibly the 
destruction of legitimate and socially 
necessary food distributors. In view of 
the failure of all such previous plans, and 
the extreme danger of subjecting our 
already sick economic system to an experi- 
ment fraught with such perils, we are 
strongly opposed to this bill.” 


CHARLES J. ROBERTS, president Rob- 
erts & Oake, Chi “No measure vio- 
lating the law of supply and demand can 
achieve its object. Other countries which 
tried it with coffee and rubber, for ex- 
ample, got disastrous results. In previous 
periods our exports absorbed the surplus. 
Now, due to tariff barriers our surplus 
remains in our own hands. 


“Taxing the processor (and thereby the 
consumer) to repay the farmer will not 
work. Bootlegging of crops and livestock 
will be at a premium. Lowering of prices 
does not increase consumption, and ad- 
vancing values limits consumption. In- 
creased competition of other producing 
countries, in both pork and beef, will ob- 
struct any hope for a further export 
outlet, particularly in view of import 
duties and quotas. 


“Viewing this problem entirely from the 
standpoint of the producer, without expert 
advice on the processing, sale and con- 
sumption side, will make the plan an utter 
failure in a short time. It is evident to 
anybody familiar with the situation that 
there is little hope for increased values 
beyond the law of supply and demand, 
which will no doubt regulate things in 
due time, or until reciprocal agreements 
can be made with other countries to absorb 
a surplus that must of necessity be elimi- 
nated before values can be advanced.” 

LOUIS W. KAHN, president E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.—‘“‘I can see no 
justification for this bill. There is no 
sound judgment arising from human 
experience to back it. Farmers do not 
want it, processors dislike it, and. consum- 
ers who are to pay the subsidy resent it. 

“To raise prices of meat at this time, 
when consumer buying power is not strong 
enough to absorb the supply even at these 
low prices, is impossible. It would be 
hitching the cart before the horse. We 
must first have increased buying power 
arising from more employment. Increased 
cost of meat would drive buyers further 
away, for even now the slightest increase 
in price curtails demand. . 

“Eggs, poultry and fish of all kinds will 
supplant pork, beef and mutton. Every- 
body knows how easy it is for the home 
owner to raise eggs, poultry and vege- 
tables, and in Loy | eases to catch fish. 
As demand grows for untaxed foods the 
supply easily can be made inexhaustible. 
Demand for the taxed product, chiefly 
meats, will shrink in the same proportion. 

“It has been suggested that if this 
experiment is not successful it can quickly 
be thrown into the discard, but those of 
us in the meat trade know the dangers of 
possible permanent shrinkage. 

“That there is am alarming disparity 
between the prices of agriculture and 
other products, we all agree; that produc- 
tion should be controlled, we will admit; 
but in the passing of this farm relief law 
there is grave danger of harming the 
people we are trying to help.” 
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T. W. TALIAFEERO, president Hom- 
mond Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich.—‘“If 
perishable product could be eliminated, it 
would make the bill that much less disas- 
trous. The bill is the most insane piece 
of legislation that was ever presented in 
Congress, and will be the hardest and 
most costly to enforce. If it is enacted 
into a law as it stands it will be the 
source of more dishonesty, evasion and 
graft than the Eighteenth Amendment. 


“Farmers will never voluntarily reduce 
their a. because of the great uncer- 
tainty of weather and other conditions 
they must contend with. Besides, they 
can raise only one crop per year of any 
grain or commodity. 


“Legislation cannot control either pro- 
duction or consumption, and you are deal- 
ing with dynamite when you legislate on 
perishable products, either in the hands of 
the producer, the processor or the retailer, 
or when you interfere with the working 
of the law of supply and demand.” 


RICHARD T. KEEFE, president Keefe- 
Le Stourgeon Co., Arkansas City, Kas.— 
“After what the government has done for 
banking and business, it would be un- 
thinkable to let the agriculturists shift for 
themselves. At the same time everyone 
knows there is dynamite in price control 
or price fixing. 


“We believe the real agriculturists have 
not been represented at Washington in 
this matter. A recent inquiry among 500 
real producers in this section revealed a 
unanimous opinion that if the government 
would stay out of their business, give 
them some relief on taxes, and a lower 
interest rate so they could handle their 
own mortgages, they would do the rest 
themselves. 


“So far as our industry is concerned, 
we have long believed the safest and 
sanest road for all.concerned is coopera- 
tion between livestock producers and their 
customers for a reasonable stabilization 
with government consent.” 


“We look forward to the day when live- 
stock raisers and packers, wheat raisers 
and millers, cotton raisers and cottonseed 
crushers and kindred lines will wake up 
to the realization of their potential power 
when united, and they will work together 
and cooperate, instead of pulling in dif- 
ferent directions.” 


F. S. SNYDER, Boston Mass.—‘When- 
ever a surplus exists in any of our meats 
which the country can not absorb, and to 
cure which effort is made to fix prices at 
a higher level, then failure must ensue. 
The Measure of the American public to 
absorb the foods produced is the measure 
of its aggregate stomach, modified by its 
ability to pay. If the producers will pro- 
duce 99 per cent of the normal American 
consumption plus export, then a seller’s 
market is created. Production would be 
absorbed and a slight importation would 
follow, making the tariff on such goods 
worth something. 

“Brazil is burning vast quantities of 
coffee as the result of her failure. Rubber 
producers of the world are selling rubber 
at a fraction of its probable fair value as 
the result of the effort to stabilize the 
market at higher prices. Japan failed 
with camphor and silk. It has been the 
history of every similar attempt to flout 
economic law.” 


G@. L. CHILDRESS, general manager, 
Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex.—‘“As 
we view the situation, it is not practical 
to set up arbitrary values. Every packer 
knows that as soon as pork loins take a 
sharp advance, their sales practically stop. 
Reductions of rates and wages in every 
line of business and industry, coupled with 
the huge number of unemployed, has seri- 
ously lessened the buying power of our 
people. 

“The high tax would be disastrous to 
the farmer and to the packer, and destroy 
the open market. It took us over three 
years to reach the low point where we are 
today, and it is inconceivable that we 
could correct this condition almost over 
night. We doubt the government’s ability 
to regulate in a practical way all kinds of 
business. The law of supply and demand 
still rules the world of commerce.” 


OTTO FINEBEINER, president Little 
rs age | Co., Little Rock, Ark.— 
“Legislation fixing farm product prices is 
unwise, except in time of war to stop 
profiteering. Great good will come from 
the President’s banking and economy 
measures, but this farm relief bill is im- 
practical and unworkable, and will more 
than undo all the good accomplished by 
the others. Farmers and steckraisers I 
meet do not favor this legislation.” 
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Provision and Lard 


Trade Moderate—Market Irregular— 
Hogs Slightly Easier—Cash Trade 
Fair—Outward Lard Movement Good 
—Packers on Both Sides. 


Market for hog products was mod- 
erately active and irregular the past 
week, particularly in the case of lard, 
with commission houses and packers on 
both sides. Hogs backed and filled and, 
on the whole, were slightly easier. This, 
with reports of a moderate to fair cash 
trade, served to make for selling and 
liquidation in lard at times. A scat- 
tered demand absorbed the offerings. 


Irregular price fluctuations in grains 
and other commodities, found ready re- 
flection in lard, although to a lesser ex- 
tent. In fact, lard showed a tendency 
to lag behind when other commodities 
rallied. This, to a great extent, was 
due to lard selling by warehouse in- 
terests, against purchases of loose lard. 
At most times there was a fairly good 
demand for futures on resting orders, 
principally for May, credited to smaller 
packers, who apparently were lifting 
hedges against sales of loose lard to 
warehouse interests. 

Top hogs at Chicago eased from 4.15c 
last week to 3.90c this week, recover- 
ing later to 4.05c. Average hog price 
at Chicago eased from 4.05c last week 
to 3.85c, recovering slightly and com- 
paring with 4.20c a year ago, and 7.65c 
two years ago. 


Lard Exports Good. 

Average weight of hogs at Chicago 
last week was 247 lbs., against 245 Ibs. 
the previous week, 238 lbs. a year ago, 
and 242 lbs. two years ago. The heavier 
weights attracted attention and were 
believed to be partly responsible for 
some of the selling, particularly as ar- 
rivals at western packing points were 
slightly larger than the previous week, 
totaling 396,900 head, against 346,900 
head the previous week and 421,400 
head the same week last year. The 
spread between corn and hogs continued 
favorable as far as feeding operations 
were concerned. This created fears of a 
continued run of heavier weight hogs 
than a year ago, although possibly 
somewhat smaller in numbers. 

Outward movement of lard continued 
satisfactory considering the German 
developments. During the week ended 
March 18, lard exports totaled 8,758,000 
Ibs., against 7,175,000 Ibs. last year. 
Exports from January 1 to March 18, 
1932, have been 160,666,000 lbs., against 
157,249,000 Ibs. the same time last year. 
Of the week’s exports, the United King- 
dom took 4,416,000 Ibs.; Cuba, 2,062,000 
Ibs.; Germany, 1,050,000 Ibs.; the Neth- 
erlands, 686,000 lbs.; other European 
countries, 544,000 Ibs. 

Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cluding Wiltshires, for the week were 
573,000 Ibs., against 477,000 lbs. last 
year. Exports for year to date have 
been 9,577,000 lIbs., against 9,152,000 
Ibs. a year ago. Exports of bacon, in- 
cluding Cumberlands for the week were 
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95,000 Ibs. against 714,000 lbs. last year. 
For the year to date bacon exports have 
been 3,864,000 lbs., against 4,913,000 
lbs. a year ago. Pickled pork exports 
for the week were 129,000 Ibs., against 
197,000 Ibs. last year. For the year to 
date they have been 2,405,000 Ibs., 
against 3,103,000 Ibs. the same time a 
year ago. 

Considerable interest continued in evi- 
dence as far as developments with the 
farm aid bill was concerned. The 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee voted 9 to 5 against the Kend- 
rick amendment to eliminate cattle and 
sheep from the provisions of the bill. 
By the committee’s action, the nine 
basic commodities affected by the bill 
remain in the measure as passed by 
the House. 


PORK—Market was steady, with a 
fair routine demand at New York. 
Mess was quoted at $17.25 per barrel; 
family, $16.50 per barrel; fat backs, 
$11.50@14.00 per barrel. 


LARD—Market generally was quiet 
and about steady. At New York, prime 
western was quoted at 4.55@4.65c; 
middle western, 4.45@4.55c; city tierces, 
4%4c; tubs, 4%c; refined continent, 4%c; 
South America, 5%c; Brazil kegs, 5%c; 
compound, car lots, 6%c; smaller lots, 
6%c. At Chicago, regular lard in round 


Markets 


lots was quoted at 10c under May; loose 
lard, 65c under May; leaf lard, 55¢c un- 
der May. 








See page 40 for later markets. 





BEEF—Market was steady with a 
fair demand at New York. Here mess 
was nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
£10.50@11.00 per barrel; extra India 
mess, nominal. 


EXPORT HANDICAPS. 


Maintenance of the German import 
duty on lard at $5.40 per 100 pounds 
compared with $1.08 prior to February 
15 this year will have an adverse effect 
on American exports of lard, the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics says 
in its annual statement on the world 
situation in hogs and hog products. 


But with regard to cured pork, the 
foreign market situation is not so un- 
favorable as in lard, the bureau says, 
“since it is indicated that under the 
import quota system in Great Britain, 
somewhat more American cured pork 
may be accepted than in recent 
months.” 


British restrictions on cured pork im- 








Hog Values Less 


Hog prices were lower during the 
week but they did not drop quite as 
rapidly as prices of fresh pork cuts, 
resulting in increasing losses in cut- 


out values. Receipts at the twelve 
principal markets, totaling 310,100 
head, were close to those of a year ago 
but 10,000 under a week ago. 


General quality was good. The trend 
was toward heavier hogs, average at 
Chicago running around 250 lbs., which 
is 10 to 15 Ibs. higher than the average 
early in the month. A good many new 
crop hogs were included most of which 
were not well finished but practically 
all of the old crop shipments showed 
good finish. The chief decline in price 
was in light lights and pigs. Packing 
sows showed no decrease in price from 
a week earlier. 


Total cutting value per 100 Ibs. live wt. .. 


Total cutting yield 


Than Week Ago 


Top for the week at Chicago did not 
fall below $4.00 with the high top $4.05 
on Wednesday. This top is 40c above 
that of a month ago on the Chicago 
market. Average prices ranged be- 
tween a low of $3.85 and a high of 
$3.95 during the current period. 


Weakness in both price and demand 
for fresh pork cuts at Eastern con- 
suming centers had a depressing effect 
on prices. At Chicago cutting was 
liberal and the market took a gradual 
price downturn but the supply of 
shipped-in loins was limited. 


The following tests are worked out 
on the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week, as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE. Average offal 
credits and average costs for the Chi- 
cago market are used. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 = 220 to 250 = - 250 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

ee 1.08 $1.07 

“a . -23 -21 
-25 ° 

‘ -55 

A 14 

17 41 

12 17 

07 


$4.02 $3.92 $3.69 $3.57 
68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from _ these 
totals the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following 
d 


results are secured: 
Loss per cwt. 
Loss per hog 


$ .39 $ .56 $ .57 
-78 1.36 1.64 
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The New 
FRENCH COOKER 


Interests You Because 
IT OUTLASTS OTHER TYPES 
REDUCES ODORS 


COOKS QUICKLY, 
EFFICIENTLY 


OPERATES MORE EASILY 
IS STURDILY BUILT 
We invite your inquiries 
The French Oil Mill 
Machinery Company 
Piqua Ohio 


Grinders — Screens 
for By-Products 


Heavier construction and many exclusive 
improvements have made Williams Ham- 
mer Mills an overwhelming favorite with 
American packers and renderers. Grind 
tankage, bones, greasy cracklings and 
hash dry rendering materials. 30 sizes 
and types. For screening greasy crack- 
lings, ete., let us tell you about the 
“KAMTAP” vibrating screen. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708'N. Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 











300 to 1200 Tons 
Hydraulic Cracklin ector 
. He ed oo 








New York 
15 Park Row 


i| 51 W. Van Daren 6t. 


San Francisco 
326 Rialto Bldg. 
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362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 


oop guid 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 


Co., Ine. 











ports are reported to be stimulating 
the current downward tendency in hog 
production in important European ex- 
porting countries. From 1928 to 1931 
the trend in hog numbers and pork pro- 
duction was upward. Since the middle 
of 1931, however, curtailed breeding 
has been noted, coincident with the 
movement of hog prices toward ex- 
tremely low levels. 


Reduced pork output is evident in 
Denmark—the leading exporting coun- 
try—and there are indications of small- 
er hog numbers in Poland and the Bal- 
tic States, says the bureau. The 
Netherlands has taken the most drastic 
action thus far to reduce hog produc- 
tion. 

American export trade in pork prod- 
ucts reached an unusually low point in 
1932. Cured pork bore the brunt of the 
decline, largely as a result of large 
supplies of low-priced continental 
European products reaching the British 
market. Lard exports held up fairly 
well throughout the year. 

The British cured pork import re- 
strictions and the high German duty 
on lard are regarded by the bureau as 
“the most striking developments of re- 
cent years in the international pork 
products trade.” The British move 
was made to protect the domestic hog 
industry and to favor Empire pork 
products in keeping with the terms of 
the Ottawa agreements. 


——_—_- 
TRIMMING OFF THE PROFITS. 
Do your men trim the profits off your 
pork loins? Read chapter 6 of “PorK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Mar. 29, 1933. 
Packinghouse by-products such as 
tankage and biood are a little lower in 
price. Sellers were holding ground 
dried blood at $2.00 per unit of am- 
monia, f.o.b. New York, for the past 
few weeks. Now that stocks have ac- 
cumlated quotations are being made at 
$1.90 per unit, due to lack of demand. 


Buying of fertilizer materials during 
the month of March has been on a lim- 
ited scale first due to the bank holidays 
and then because of weather which de- 
layed delivery of mixed fertilizer. 


Last sale of ground tankage was at 
$1.75 & 10c; sellers now quoting $1.70 
& 10c, f.o.b. New York. 


Dried rendered tankage 50 per cent 
unground sold this week at 50c per 
unit, f.o.b. New York. This is the pres- 
ent asking price. Demand for this ma- 
terial has been fairly steady. 

Ye 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended March 25, 1933: 


Point of 
origin. Commodity. Amount, 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Argentine—Brisket beef 

Canada—Pork cuts 

Canada—Bacon 

Canada—Sausage 

Canada—Calf livers 

Canada—Sweet pickled ham 

France—Pork paste 

Germany—Ham 

Germany—Sausage 

Germany—Bacon 

Italy—Salami 

Spain—Sausage 

Uruguay—Canned corned beef 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in January, 1933, with comparisons: 


Per cent of 
live weight. 


Average wt. 
per animal. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A moderate to fair busi-- 


ness passed in the tallow market at 
New York the past week at unchanged 
prices, or at 2%c for extra f.o.b. Quan- 
tities were not disclosed, but were be- 
lieved not to have been large in volume. 
Sellers appeared more willing to trade 
at that figure, and this gave the mar- 
ket a slightly easier appearance. 

Some were looking for the next round 
lot business to pass at prices %c be- 
low last sale price. Consumer demand 
was not active, erratic outside com- 
modity price movements undoutedly 
cutting some figure. Prospects that 
cattle would be kept in the farm relief 
bill failed to attract more than pass- 
ing attention. On the whole sentiment 
appeared a little mixed. 


At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 2%c; extra, 25c f.o.b.; edi- 
ble, 3%6¢ f.o.b. 

At Chicago, trading continued quiet 
in the tallow market, with some inter- 
est in evidence for future delivery in 
quantity, but bids were at a level that 
failed to attract interest from pro- 
ducers. At Chicago, edible was quoted 
at 3%c; fancy, 3%c; prime packer, 3c; 
No. 1, 258c; No. 2, 2c. 

At the London tallow auction this 
week, 1,291 casks were offered and only 
50 sold, at prices 6d to 1s lower than 
the previous sales. Mutton was quoted 
at 24@25s; beef, 20@23s; mixed, 18@ 
20s. At Liverpool, Argentine beef tal- 
low, March shipment, was unchanged at 
20s 9d, and Australian good mixed, 
March shipment was unchanged at 
18s 5d. 

STEARINE—A moderate routine in- 
terest was in evidence in the stearine 
market in the East the past week, and 
prices were barely steady. Oleo at New 
York was quoted at 4%c asked. At 
Chicago, demand was moderate, and the 
market was about steady. Oleo was 
quoted at 3%c. 


OLEO OIL—No particular activity 
was displayed at New York, where the 
market was barely steady. Extra was 
quoted at 53%@6c; prime, 44%4@4%c; 
lower grades, 4c. At Chicago, demand 
was moderate and the market steady. 
Extra was quoted at 5'4c. 








See page 40 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand was fair but 
mostly routine, and the market was 
generally steady and about unchanged. 
Prime at New York was quoted at 8%c; 
extra winter strained, 744c; extra, 7c; 
extra No. 1, 6%c; No. 1, 644c; No. 2, 
6%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
fair, and the market at New York was 
steady. Pure was quoted at 10c; ex- 
tra, 7c; No. 1, 6%c; cold test, 18c. 

GREASES—A moderate volume of 
activity was noticeable in the grease 
markets in the East, together with a 
slightly easier tone. Prices were off 
fully %c from the previous week. A 
barely steady tallow market and more 
or less indifference towards greases on 
the part of consumers accounted for 
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the market’s action. There was a little 
increase in pressure from producers, 
but on the whole, the market was in an 
awaiting attitude. Irregular outside 
price movements did not help to any 
extent. Reports indicated a moderate 
soap trade was passing, and this ap- 
peared to be confirmed by a tendency 
on the part of consumers to shade 
prices without taking hold of any par- 
ticular quantities. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 2% nominal; A white, 2%c; 
B white, 24%c; choice white, tierces for 
export, 83@3c. 

At Chicago, interest in nearby 
greases was limited, but consumers 
were showing interest in later deliv- 
eries, although at figures below pro- 
ducers’ ideas. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 1%c; yellow, 2%c; B white, 
2%c; A white, 25¢c; choice white, all 
hog, 2%c. 

—— eee 


By-Products Markets 


Blood. 
Chicago, Mar. 30, 1933. 
Market unchanged. Demand good. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
$1.75@2.00 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Sales reported this week at $2.00 & 
10c, Chicago and outside points. 


Unit Ammonia. 


@2.00 & 10c 
or 00 & 10c 
1.00 


Ground and unground 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia.. 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia... 
Liquid stick 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Product in good demand. Offerings 
not heavy. 


Hard pressed 
on ge s S 
pred. pork, ac. grease quality, 
@20.00 


@16.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Demand fair. Prices somewhat 
stronger. 
Per ton. 


30.00 
30. 35.00 


Digester tankage meat meal 
Meat and bone scraps 
Steam bone meal, 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Trading continues quiet. Material 
testing 10 to 12 per cent ammonia 
offered at $1.00@1.10 & 10c. 


High grd. ground, 10@12% am..$1. 1.10 & 106 
Low grd., and ungr., 60% am.. 1. 1.10 & 10¢ 
Bone tankage, ungrd., 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market showing a little better tone. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 
Steam, unground, 38 & 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Trading continues very light. Prices 
largely nominal. 


12.00 
15. 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Prices largely nominal. 


indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 
Market continues dull. Prices largely 
nominal. 


Summer coil 
Winter coil ied 
Processed, bila 





Processed, grey, winter 
Cattle, switches, each' 


*According to count. 








Renderers Organize for Protection 


Against Foreign Fats and Oils 


Renderers in the Central West 
have joined together in an asso- 
ciation, the purpose of which is to 
work for a better outlet for do- 
mestic fats and oils, primarily 
through reducing competition 
from imported oils and oil produc- 
ing materials. 

In past years numerous at- 
tempts have been made to unify 
the industry, with little or no 
success. 


However, with economic dislo- 
cation besetting every rendering 
interest, and with the immediate 
outlook promising little encour- 
agement or alleviation from the 
heavy burdens under which it 


operates, it has been realized that 
immediate cooperation was neces- 
sary if the industry was to remain 
intact. 


The new association is known as 
Association of American Producers of 
Domestic Inedible Fats. H. J. Schulte, 
of the Detroit Rendering Co., Detroit, 
Mich., is chairman, and R. C. Buck, 
Darling & Co., Chicago, is secretary. 
Association offices are at 2500 Twenty- 
second st., Detroit. 


At the organization meeting, which 
was held in Chicago recently, represen- 
tatives from the following concerns 
were present: Detroit Rendering Co., 
Detroit; Darling & Co., Chicago; Akron 
Soap Co., Akron, O.; E. G. Buchseib, 
Inc., Columbus, O.; Chicago Butchers 
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Calfskin Association, Chicago; Ken- 
tucky Chemical Co., Covington, Ky.; 
John Wachtell Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Cyahoga Soap Co., Cleveland, O.; Fos- 
toria By-Products Co., Fostoria, O.; 
Frankfort Rendering Co., Frankfort, 
Ind.; Globe Rendering Co., Chicago; 
Muskegon Rendering Co., Muskegon, 
Mich.; Suburban By-Products Co., Au- 
rora, Ill.; G. A. Wintzer and Son Co., 
Waupankoneta, O.; Stadler Products 
Co., Cleveland, O. 


Need for Cooperation. 


In urging renderers throughout the 
country to join the movement the asso- 
ciation points out that “due to the ex- 
tremely low prices of fats, the render- 
ing business in the last three years has 
been completely demoralized. Many 
plants have been closed and unless the 
price level of our tallows and greases 
is substantially raised in the near 
future, we are likely to witness a com- 
plete collapse of this essential industry. 


“Now these ruinous prices are not 
entirely due to the depression. One of 
the chief reasons is the importation of 
foreign oils, cocoanut oil, palm oil, 
whale oil, ete., produced by cheap 
native labor. These oils come in either 
free or at low duties, and in such tre- 
mendous quantities that our renderers, 
on account of this unfair competition, 
are being driven out of business. Once 
these imports are restricted, the ren- 
derer will again assume his rightful 
position in American industry. 

“The rendering industry has existed 
for many years, but never has it been 
confronted with conditions as deplorable 
as exist today. Even in past years an 
association might have been a splendid 
thing and, no doubt would have resulted 
in mutual and beneficial results, but it 
was never a necessity. Today, however, 
presents a vast change. If the bulk of 
the renderers still existing are to re- 
main in business, the only way they are 
going to do so is by receiving a better 
price for their fats. 


“What is needed? A tariff is needed 
upon the imports of foreign fats. And 
the only way we can accomplish this 
end is through the strenuous efforts of 
an association designed for that pur- 
pose.” 

Resolutions Adopted. 

Following are some of the resolutions 
passed at the organization meeting. 
These are being sent to renderers all 
over the country. 


“Whereas, the rendering industry, 
along with the agricultural interests, 
has suffered untold injury on account 
of the vast imports of foreign vege- 
table, marine and animal oils and fats 
into this country; be it resolved, 

“That it is the desire of the producers 
of domestic inedible fats to cooperate to 
the fullest extent with the agricultural 
interests in every way possible to bring 
about relief from this intolerable situ- 
ation. 


“That it is the expressed belief of 
this association that unless the price 
level of domestic fats and oils is raised 
(it is the lowest now in 56 years) it 
will be but a matter of time until this 
basic industry of rendering fats will be 
utterly ruined. 


“That this condition must be corrected 
without any delay, since the business of 
recovering fats and oils is far too vital 
to the nation’s welfare to let the indus- 
try perish; not only essential in time of 
peace, but the recovering of fats is 
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absolutely imperative in times of war, 
and strenuous efforts should be made 
to encourage and maintain the produc- 
tion of domestic fats and oils so that 
the nation will not be at the mercy of 
foreign sources of supply in times of 
crisis. 

“That it is the opinion of this group 
that the sound method of protecting this 
great industry, so important to the well 
being of the nation, and so closely iden- 
tified with the interests of agriculture, 
is by restricting the imports of foreign 
oils and fats. 


“That these imports be restricted by 
duties on animal, marine and vegetable 
oils or fats, wherever such oils or fats 
may now be entering the country free 
of duty, and that the duties be raised 
on such oils or fats which are at present 
inadequately taxed, and furthermore 
that equal duties be assessed upon the 
oil content of the raw materials from 
which such oils or fats are processed. 


“That in seeking adequate protection 
on fats and oils, it is not the intention 
to work at cross purposes with any 
other industry using fats and oils, since 
the domestic producers are in hearty 
accord, when seeking protection against 
foreign imports of fats and oils, with 
compensatory duties on items imported 
which are obtained, derived or manu- 
factured from such fats or oils. 

_ “That it is the purpose of this asso- 
ciation to present the facts to senators 
and representatives, believing firmly 
that relief by legislation will ensue once 
the fats and oils situation in America 
is understood.” 

Cooperation of the meat packing in- 
dustry and allied industries is solicited 
in the effort of the renderers to improve 
their market. It is pointed out that the 
movement has the backing of agricul- 
tural organizations, retail meat dealers 
and cotton oil associations. 

a 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., March 29, 1933. 

Cottonseed meal market was inclined 
to be quiet today. However, prices were 
up 15 to 40 cents per ton from yester- 
day’s close. April meal sold at $13.75 
and May meal sold at $13.95. Offerings 
were extremely light and held about 25 
cents over the market. There is a 
reasonably good demand for actual meal 
and cake on basis of about $13.75 
Memphis. 

Cottonseed market was dull and un- 
interesting. There was no change in 
the price. Traders appear to be await- 
ing further developments before taking 
any position in the market. 

a 
AMERICAN OIL CHEMISTS MEET. 

New Orleans will be the convention 
city for the American Oil Chemists So- 
ciety, the meeting preceding the annual 
convention of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, Inc., which is to 
held on May 15 and 16. The chemists’ 
convention will start May 10. 

a 
FEB. MARGARINE EXPORTS. 

Margarine exports during February, 
1933, totaled 29,946 lbs. compared with 
42,594 lbs. in February a year ago. For 
the first two months of 1933 exports 
of margarine totaled 49,464 lbs. com- 
pared with 86,236 lbs. in the 1932 
period. 
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COTTON OIL TRADING. 


COTTONSEED OIL — Store oil de- 
mand at New York was moderate, but 
supplies here are small and steadily 
held. Southeast and Valley crude was 
quoted at 122 under May bid and Texas, 
135 under May bid when May was 
quoted at 3.97@4.04. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, March 24, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


380 a Bid 
380 a Bid 


See Y & 


8 425 425 425 a 
426 a 


Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 119 under May bid. 


Saturday, March 25, 1933. 


"425 
431 
434 

Sales, including switches, 10 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 121 under May 
id. 


ee ep o 


Monday, March 27, 1933. 
380 a Bid 
380 a Bid 
380 a Bid 
389 a 396 
395 a 410 
% OT GT GS 2.20 
411 a 421 
420 a 425 
422 a 430 


Sales, including switches, 7 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 114 under May bid. 


Tuesday, March 28, 1933. 


408 
1 420 420 421 a 
1 425 425 422 a 
1 425 425 420 a 430 
Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 115 under May bid. 


Wednesday, March 29, 1933. 


Seer eeP & 


Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 122 under May bid. 


Thursday, March 30, 1933. 
"399 
411 


428 
431 





See page 40 for later markets. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Quiet — Market Steady — Cash 
Business Routine—Crude Holding— 
Outside Markets Irregular—Weather 
South Favorable for Crop Prepara- 
tion. 


During the past week cotton oil 
futures backed and filled over a narrow 
range in a quiet trade, with the mar- 
ket steady in tone at all times. Opera- 
tions were without much feature, com- 
mission house interests being on both 
sides. There was a little switching 
from May to September, but at no time 
did the market have leadership on 
either side. Consequently prices moved 
irregularly, with the erratic fluctua- 
tions in allied and outside markets. 
However, it took but moderate buying 
power to keep the ring bare of oil. 
This went a long ways towards main- 
taining price levels. 

Spurts of activity, based on renewed 
talk of inflation action, aided the mar- 
ket at times, but nothing concrete on 
“~ such action came out. As a result, 
bulges petered out quickly. While there 
was little or no change in the general 
underlying situation, the market con- 
tinued to give evidence that prices had 
been driven too low and that sentiment 
was leaning to the constructive side. 
There were grounds for the belief that 
the next important price movement 
would be upwards. 

Considerable uncertainty continued as 
far as the farm relief bill was con- 
cerned. While there are many details 
of this bill that are bringing forth ob- 
jections, the bill if adopted, will em- 
body the Smith cotton plan with its re- 
duced acreage idea. This should ulti- 
mately have a constructive influence on 
oil. However, there is some question 
at present as to whether or not the 
plan can be put through soon enough to 
affect the coming crop. 


Cash Oil Demand Routine. 


Should the bill be passed and the 
acreage reduced, the market would be 
faced with a situation where the im- 
portant factor would be climatic condi- 
tions. At least a reduction in the acre- 
age might readily go a long ways 


Many of the leading packers and 
wholesalers of the middle west, east, 
and south are selling Mistletoe. Let 
us refer you to some of them. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


towards preventing further serious ac- 
cumulations in the visible supply. On 
the other hand, reports from sections 
of the South told of the outlook for a 
moderate to rather liberal increase in 
cotton acreage. 


Cash oil demand was again reported 
more or less routine and fair to mod- 
erate during the past week. Crude oil 
held fairly steady, fluctuating over nar- 
row limits during the week. An upturn 
of %c, to 2%c, in the Southeast at the 
close of last week was reported, fol- 
lowed by further moderate business 
around that level. Southeast and Val- 
ley were quoted at 122 under New York 
May bid and Texas 135 under May bid 
when New York May was around 4.02c. 


Crude market appears to have lost 
its influence on futures, other than for 
the fact that steadiness prevailed in 
actual oil prices in all quarters, with 
no particular pressure in evidence any- 
where. Leading refining interests are 
carrying the bulk of the visible supply 
and apparently are content to carry the 
bulk of the visible unhedged at these 
levels. This naturally has tended to 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Mar. 30, 1933.— 
Business in cotton oil is temporarily at 
a standstill due to the uncertainties re- 
garding the farm relief bill now before 
the Senate. Small sales of crude have 
been made at 2%c lb. for Valley, with 
2%c bid for Texas; 2%c asked. 

Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 31, 1933.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 2%@2%c I|b.; 
forty-one per cent protein cottonseed 


meal, $10.75; loose cottonseed hulls, 
$2.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Mar. 31, 1933.—Prime 


cottonseed oil, 25¢c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $11.00; hulls, $3.00. 


Ham en 


keep considerable pressure off the 
futures market. 

While few care to hazard a guess on 
March distribution, the impression pre- 
vailed that consumption this month 
would run moderately behind that of a 
year ago. 

COCOANUT OIL—A dull and fea- 
tureless market ruled throughout the 
week. Consumers continued to display 
little or no inquiry for supplies, making 
for a barely steady undertone. At New 
York, tanks were quoted at 3%c; bulk 
oil, 3c. At the Pacific Coast, tanks 
were quoted at 2%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand was moderate, 
but the market held rather steady. Last 
business was at 3c outside mills, equal 
to 3%c Chicago. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Generally condi- 
tions were without change. Demand 
was quiet and prices held steadily. 
Tanks, f.o.b. mills, were quoted at 3%4c. 

PALM OIL—Little or no buying was 
in evidence but prices were yon al- 
though more or less nominal. In some 
quarters a belief prevailed that prices 
might be shaded slightly on bids. At 
New York, spot Lagos and Nigre were 
3c nominal; shipment Nigre, 2%c; 12% 
per cent acid bulk, 24%c; 20 and 40 per 
cent acid, 2.40c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Consumer in- 
terest continued slow, and the market 
was barely steady at New York. Ship- 
ment bulk was quoted at 2.85c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—While con- 
sumer demand was not active and the 
market was quiet, prices held rather 
firmly owing to light offerings. At New 
York, spot foots were quoted at 5@ 
54%4c shipment 4%c. 

 eemeesammanent OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 
PEANUT OIL—Trade was limited. 
The market was about steady and 
quoted at 3%@3%c f.o.b. southern 
mills. 
rs 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Mar. 29, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 21s; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s. 


__G.H. Hammond Company [3° MARGARINE | 
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3 Week’s Closing Markets 








FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were moderately ac- 
tive and barely steady, hedge selling 

meeting the limited demand except that 
of shorts and investment buying of the 
distant lard months. Hogs, firm; top, 
$4.10; cash trade quiet. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was moderately active. 
Trade was mostly switching; undertone 
steady. Easiness in lard offset firm- 
ness in cotton. Southeast crude 2%c 
sales; Valley, 2%c bid, 3c asked; Texas, 
2%c bid. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 

Apr., $3.80b; May, $3.90@3.99; June, 
$3.95 @4.05; July, $4.05@4.12; Aug., 
$4.08@4.18; Sept., $4.22@4.28; Oct., 
$4.23@4.31; Oct., $4.21@4.31. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra 2%c f.o.b. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 4%c nominal. 


Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, March 30, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $4.55@4.65; middle 
western, $4.45@4.55; city, 4%4c; refined 
Continent, 4%c; South America, 5%c; 
Brazil kegs, 5%c; compound, 6%4c. 


—— fe 


BRITISH PORK IMPORTS. 


Following extended negotiations be- 
tween representatives of countries 
which send hams and bacon to the 
British market and representatives of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, shipments 
from the various countries concerned 
during the month ending March 22 were 
allotted as follows: 


Argentina 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Receipts of hogs at the 14 principal 
German markets for the week ended 
March 18 totaled 61,430 head, compared 
with 71,384 head the same week a year 
earlier. Prices of hogs in Berlin the 
week ended March 15 were $7.40 per 
cwt., compared with $8.42 in the pre- 
vious year. The price of lard per cwt. 
in tierces at Hamburg for the week 
ended March 15 was $6.54, compared 
with $7.43 a year earlier. Figures for 
the week ended March 8 were not re- 
ported, on account of suspension of 
foreign exchange quotations. 


Ye 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City 
Mar. 1, 1933, to Mar. 29, 1933, totaled 
11,456,996 lIbs.; tallow, 832,400 Ibs.; 
greases, 160,000 lIbs.; stearine, 210,000 
Ibs. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Mar. 30, 1933.—Very good 
demand for hams with a generally firm 
market. Lard was slow; no demand 
for picnics. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 70s; hams, long 
cut, 67s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear 48s; Canadian, 60s; Cum- 
berlands, 56s; Wiltshires, none; spot 
lard, 37s. 

fe 
BRITISH BACON MARKETS. 

Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
March 15, 1938, totaled 71,062 bales, 
compared with 98, 901 bales a year pre- 
vious. Prices of product from all 
sources during the week ended March 
15 and a year earlier were as follows: 


Mar.15, Mar.16, 
1933. 1932. 
American green bellies Nominal 
Danish green sides $ 9.06 
Canadian green sides 5 
American short cut green hams 9.61 12.05 
American refined lar 6.50 6.62 


No prices were quoted for the week 
ended March 8, 1933, because of 
suspended foreign exchange quotations. 


rs 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to March 30, 19338, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
96,014 quarters; to the Continent, none. 
Exports the previous week were: To 
— 95,477 quarters; to Continent, 
19,391. 


Profit or Loss? 


Only when a buyer or 
seller of meat products 
knows the market does he 
buy or sell intelligently. 

If a buyer makes \c per 
pound on a car of product he 
has saved $87.50. 

If he makes 4c a pound 
on a car, he has made $75.00. 

The same is true of the 
seller. If he knows the mar- 
ket, and gets the market 

price, he saves anywhere 
from $37.50 to $150.00 a car. 
If the difference is as much 
as lc a pound, he saves $300 
on a car. 








ft we BIN iod 
PROVYSIO R MARKET 








SERVICE you Gen 7*. market. 
You neither buy nor sell blindly. 

A fractional saving on one car of 
product will pay for this service for 
an entire year. If you want full in- 
formation, clip this = n and ae 
it with your name address t 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, IL 
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HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The New York Hide Exchange fixed 
the following price differentials between 
basis, premium and discount grades of 
hides which may be delivered against 
Exchange contracts, effective March 
18th, 1933, to prevail until further 
notice. 

These are based on hides taken off 
in the United States and Canada in non- 
discount months of July, August and 
September, and on hides taken off in 
the Argentine in the non-discount 
months of December, January and Feb- 
ruary. 

ola New 
Contract Contract 
Cents per Lb. Cents per Lb. 
FRIGORIFICO. 


.60 prem. 
.85 prem. 
1.35 prem. 
.85 prem. 


PACKER. 
No diff. 
ff. 


.45 prem. 
.70 prem. 
1.20 prem. 


ws 
Ex. It. cows & strs. -70 prem. 


. It. Tex. strs.... 


Brand. cows 760 dis. 


PACKER TYPE. 
Nat. cows & strs... -60 dis. 
Brand. cows & strs. 1.15 dis. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Steers (Native & Branded) 
Cows (Native & Branded) 

Differentials on frigorifico hides are 

based on delivery from dock or ware- 
house, duty paid. 


ee 
HIDE AND LEATHER PROFIT. 


American Hide & Leather Co. report 
an operating profit of $31,874 for the 
twelve weeks ended March 4, 1933. This 
compares with an operating loss of 
$146,210 in the same period of 1932. 
For the thirty-six weeks ended March 
4, an operating profit after taxes and 
depreciation was $317,708. Including 
an adjustment of federal taxes for prior 
years of $455,506, profit for the period 
was $769,214. In the corresponding 
period of 1932 there was an operating 
loss of $245,653. 


ee 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended March 25, 1933, were 
4,533,000 lbs.; previous week, 3 636, 000 
lbs.; -; Same week last year, 2,899, 000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to March 25 this 
year, 51,786,000 Ibs.; same period a 
year ago, 46,722,000 lbs. Shipments of 
hides from Chicago for the week ended 
March 25, 1933, were 3,760,000 Ibs.; 
previous week, 2,956,000 Ibs.; same 
week last year, 3,623,000 lbs.; from 
January 1 to March 25 this year, 50,- 
622,000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
54,363,000 Ibs. 

— 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended March 25, 1933: 


Week New York Boston. Phila. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


1.15 dis. 


-30 dis. 
-55 dis. 


1,901 

2,978 

28,307 8,829 
Se. cone 
148,216 


31,867 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES—tThe distinguish- 
ing feature of the packer hide market 
this week was the entire lack of in- 
terest on the part of buyers or sellers. 
No trading was reported during the 
entire week in this market. 

There was no apparent attempt to 
get together during the week. Tan- 
ners feel that they should secure hides 
a half to a full cent lower than the 
prices paid last week. However, pack- 
ers’ stocks are light and, with improved 
seasonal quality not far off, packers 
are not at present inclined to consider 
lower prices. 

A few re-sale hides made their ap- 
pearance this week from speculative 
interests at 54ec for native steers; how- 
ever, only couple cars were involved 
and the trading had no particular bear- 
ing on the primary market. 

Prices on the Hide Exchange sagged 
downward during the week 30@45 
points below last week; June options 
were the weakest, under some chang- 
ing over to later months. 

Packers appear inclined to wait out 
the market and, in the absence of trad- 
ing, hides are quoted at last trading 
prices. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—As pre- 
viously reported, one local small packer 
sold March production of an outside 
plant at 5%c for all-weight native 
steers and cows and 5c for branded. 
Another local killer moved March pro- 
duction on private terms. No trading 
reported by the Association this week. 
Small packer regular slunks sold late 
last week at 40c, with hairless at 27%c. 

Last trading in Pacific Coast market 
was at 4%%c, flat, for steers and cows, 
f.o.b. shipping points, early previous 
week. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
There was a fairly good movement in 
the South American market this week, 
with prices somewhat mixed but tend- 
ing slightly lower. A pack of 4,000 
Rosarios sold early at $19.62% gold, 
equal to 6@6ysc, c.i.f. New York, as 
against $20.50 or 6%c paid late last 
week. Later, 4,000 Smithfields and 
4,000 Wilson steers sold at $18.50, or 
5tte; 1,000 Rio Grandes brought 
$22.37%2 or 6%c, and 3,000 Rosarios 
$19.50 or 67sec. Final sales were 4,000 
LaBlancas and 8,000 LaPlatas at $18.25, 
or 55c. A pack of 4,000 Uruguay Na- 
cionals sold mid-week to Germany equal 
to 6%c, and 2,000 earlier at $21.50 or 
656c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—There is an 
easier tone to the country hide market, 
but offerings have been light and there 
appears to be no great selling pressure 
at the moment. Tanners’ ideas are 
lower, and little interest is being shown. 
Couple cars all-weights sold at 4%c, 
selected, delivered Chicago. Heavy 
steers and cows quoted around 4c, se- 
lected. Buff weights around 4%c. Ex- 
tremes generally quoted 5@5%c, with 
unconfirmed report of a car moving at 
inside price. Bulls and glues around 
2%@38c. All-weight branded 3@3%c, 
flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS — Nothing further has 
occurred in the packer calfskin market. 
Last trading in Feb. light calfskins, 
9%4-lb. down, was at 8c, and 8c also 


paid for Milwaukee all-weights at that 
time, these being light average skins; 
Feb. heavy calf, 942-lb. and up, last 
sold at 94ec for St. Pauls and 9c for 
other points. 

Chicago city calfskins a shade firmer 
on the heavy end; the 8/10-lb. again 
sold at 6%c, while car 10/15-lb. sold at 
7%c, or “4c advance. Outside cities, 
8/15-lb., quoted 7@7%c; mixed cities 
and countries about 642c; straight coun- 
tries 54 @5'%e. Car Chicago city light 
calf and deacons sold at 50c, or 5c ad- 
vance. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
Feb. kipskins was at 7c for northern 
natives, 6c for northern over-weights, 
southerns a cent less, and branded at 
5c. March kipskins are offered at 8%c 
for natives and 7%c for over-weights, 
with market quoted a half-cent less in 
a nominal way. 

Chicago city kipskins quoted around 
7c, nom.; few city over-weights sold at 
642c. Outside cities 6%@T7c, nom.; 
mixed cities and countries 6@6%c; 
straight countries 54@5'c. 

Packer regular slunks quoted 40c bid 
early in the week. 

HORSEHIDES— Market about 
steady; straight Chicago city renderers 
quoted $2.10@2.25, some asking up to 
$2.50; mixed city and country lots $1.75 
@2.00. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
around 7c, delivered, for full wools, 
short wools half-price. Demand for 
packer shearlings appears sufficient to 
keep that market well cleaned up and in 
a firm condition; one packer sold a car 
at 45c for No. 1’s, 32%c for No. 2’s, 
and 22%¢c for fresh clips, and two more 
cars reported moving same basis in 
other directions. Pickled skins were 
well cleaned up earlier at $1.25 per doz. 
for Feb. and Mar. skins; a car of lambs 
was reported last week at $1.50 per doz. 
at Chicago, but market quoted $1.25@ 
1.50 per doz. in a nominal way. Recent 
sales reported at New York at $1.50@ 
1.62% per doz. Outside small packer 
lamb pelts quoted 50@55c each. 


New York. 

PACKER HIDES— Couple packers 
reported still holding their last half 
March production of hides, with others 
moved earlier. Last trading was at 6c 
for native and butt branded steers and 
5%c for Colorados. Market awaiting 
activity in the Chicago market to estab- 
lish prices. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Interest lighter 
in country hides, but no great pressure 
of offerings reported; in fact, offerings 
appear rather light. Buff weights quoted 
around 4%c, and extremes 5@5%c 
asked. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market ap- 
pears a bit easier. Collectors sold a 
car 5-7’s at 55c, and a car 7-9’s at 75c, 
or 10c below last week’s asking prices; 
collectors’ 9-12’s quoted $1.15@1.20 
nom. Packer calfskins around 15¢ over 
these prices, in a nominal way. 


ee es 
N.Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES. 


Saturday, Mar. 25, 19883—Close: Mar. 
6.55 sale; June 6.35@6.45; Sept. 6.70@ 
6.75; Dec. 7.00@7.05; sales 11 lots. 
Market closed 4@20 points higher. 
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Monday, Mar. 27, 19883—Close: June 
6.25@6.30; Sept. 6.50@6.55; Dec. 6.80 
@6.90; sales 8 lots. Market closed 10@ 
20 points lower than Saturday. 

Tuesday, Mar. 28, 1933—Close: June 
6.30@6.35; Sept. 6.60@6.65; Dec. 6.90@ 
7.00; Mar. 7.15@7.30; sales 19 lots. 
Market closed 5@10 points higher. 

Wednesday, Mar. 29, 1933—Close: 
June 6.20@6.30; Sept. 6.55 sale; Dec. 
6.80b; Mar. 7.05b; sales 16 lots. Market 
closed 5@10 points lower. 

Thursday, Mar. 30, 198383—Close: June 
6.05@6.10; Sept. 6.45 sale; Dec. 6.70@ 
6.75. Mar. 7.00@7.15; sales 37 lots. 
Market closed 5@15 points lower. 

Friday, March 31, 1933—Close: June 
5.90@6.10; Sept. 6.35@€.45; Dec. 6.65 
@6.75; Mar. 6.95@7.10; sales 7 lots. 
Market closed 5 to 15 points lower. 


—— - ge 
FEB. MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Federally-inspected meats apparently 
available for consumption during Feb- 
ruary, 1933, with comparisons, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 

Consumption Per capita 
Ibs. Ibs. 
BEEF AND VEAL. 
2.74 
2:73 


’ 4. 
Fe., 4. 


Feb., 
Feb., 


Feb., 
Feb., 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended March 31, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Mar. 31. week. 1932. 
Spr. nat. 
.-- 6 @6%n 64@ in 
@ 6 g 6 
@ 6n 6n 
g 6 
5% 
@ 5% 


544 
5% 


StEB.. «0.00. 
Hvy. nat. strs. 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

strs. 
Hvy. Col. strs. 
Ex-light Tex. 

strs. 
Brnd’d cows. 
Hvy. nat. cows 
Lt. nat. cows 5 
Nat. bulls... 
Brnd’d bulls. 
Calfskins ... 8 
a i 

, ov-wt.. 

Kips. brnd’d. @ 6n g 6n 
Slunks, reg..40 @45n 40 45n es 
Slunks, hris..30 @35 30 @35 2 @ 

Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
1c per Ib. less than heavies. 

CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all-wts. @5% 5%4@ 5% 
Branded .... 5 5 5% 
Nat. bulls... 
Brnd’d bulls. 
6% 
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Slunks, @40 
Slunks, @27% 25 


COUNTRY HIDES. 


reg.. 
hris. 
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Pkr. shearlgs. 
Dry pelts.... 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Chicago, Mar. 30, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and yearlings, steady; 
good and choice light heifer and mixed 
yearlings, weak. General trade was un- 
even, ruling weak to lower early in week 
but regaining downturn at close. Beef 
cows are strong to 25c higher; cutters, 
10@15c up; bulls, generally steady; 
vealers, 75c@$1.00 lower. It was largely 
a steer and yearling run, inbetween 
grades predominating. Strictly choice 
yearlings and light steers were absent, 
this accounting in part for the $6.65 
top, compared with $7.10 a week earlier. 
A liberal supply of weighty steers was 
marketed, bulk selling at $4.50@5.25; 
extreme top on 1,400 Ibs. $5.50; best 
mediumweights, $6.00; kinds scaling 
1,500 Ibs. to 1,675 Ibs., $4.25@5.00; best 
light heifers, $5.50; bulk heifers, $4.50 
@5. Cows were in very light supply. 
Lower grades of most killing classes 
continued to sell actively; better grades 
light and long yearlings under most 
pressure, along with longfed bullocks 
scaling over 1,500 Ibs. 


HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Market 15@25c lower; packing sows 
weak. Receipts decreased, but shipper 
demand continued extremely narrow, 
and fresh pork market sagged consider- 
ably. Most of the price decline came 
Monday and there has been little change 
since. Closing top, $4.00; late bulk 170 
to 240 lbs., $3.90@4.00; 250 to 350 Ibs., 
$3.65@3.90; heavier weights, down to 
$3.50; light lights, $3.50@3.90; most 
packing sows, $3.40@3.50; best pigs, 
$3.50. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Killing classes unevenly weak to 25c 
lower, decline largely on better grade 
lambs and yearlings. Colorado fed 
lambs, including a generous quota of 
94- to 106-lb. weights, predominated. 
Falling meat prices were the principal 
selling handicap. Today’s bulks follow: 
Desirable fed lambs, $5.25@5.50, 96-Ib. 
weights selling at outside figure; 98- to 
106-lb. Colorados, $5.00@5.25; choice 
85- to 95-lb. clipped lambs, $5.00@5.25; 
week’s top woolskins, $6.00; throwouts, 
$4.00@4.50; yearling wethers, $4.00@ 
4.35; fat ewes, $2.00@2.75. 


ee 


Do you allow proper dockage for all 
sows killed? Read chapter 2 of “PorK 
PACKING,” just published by The Na- 
tional Provisioner. 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Mar. 30, 1933. 


CATTLE—Compared with last Fri- 
day: Steers sold mostly 25c lower; low 
priced mixed yearling and heifers, 
steady; others, 25@50c lower; cow stuff 
and bulls, steady; vealers, 75c lower. 
Top steers for the week registered $5.50, 
and averaged 1,034 lbs. Best matured 
steers, $5.00; bulk of steers, $4.00@ 
5.00; most good kinds, $4.65@5.30. 
Bulk of good mixed yearlings and 
heifers went at $4.75@5.10; medium 
fleshed kinds, $3.75@4.25. Top mixed 
yearlings brought $5.50, with straight 
heifers up to $5.10. Top beef cows 
scored $3.75, with bulk of this class 
$2.50@38.25; low cutters, largely $1.25 
@1.75. Sausage bulls made a top of 
$2.85 for the week, with vealers closing 
at $5.50. 


HOGS—Porker values wound up 15@ 
25c lower than last Friday, top on 
Thursday being $3.90. Bulk of hogs 
sold today at $3.75@3.90; pigs and 
light lights, mostly $3.00@3.75; packing 
sows, $3.10@3.35. 


SHEEP—Lambs ruled steady to 25c 
lower for the period under review, other 
classes finishing steady. Lambs topped 
at $5.75, with bulk of native and fed 
western offerings at $5.25@5.60. A few 
spring lambs earned $7.00@8.00. De- 
sirable handyweight shorn yearlings 
cashed at $4.75, and fat ewes at $2.00@ 
2.75. s 


——— fe - 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Mar. 30, 1933. 


CATTLE—Some unevenness featured 
the week’s trade in fed steers and year- 
lings, with lower grades sharing the 
preference most of the time. Offerings 
selling under $4.50, especially lighter 
weights, moved readily at steady to 
strong prices, but better grades were 
slow at weak to 25c lower rates as com- 
pared with last Thursday. Choice 
1,003-lb. yearlings scored $6.00, and best 
heavies went at $5.25. Bulk of fed 
offerings ranged from $3.75@5.00. 
Slaughter cows and low priced heifers 
held fully steady, while the better 
grades of heifers and mixed yearlings 
are weak to 25c off. Bulls closed steady 
to strong, while vealers were dull and 
50c@$1.00 lower, with most late sales 
at $5.00 and down. 
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HOGS—A weaker undertone was in 
evidence on closing days, and values 
are 10@20c lower, heavy butchers 
showing most of the loss. Shipping 
demand has been extremely narrow, 
which has been largely responsible for 
the decline in prices. Late top rested 
at $3.65 for choice 180- to 220-lb. 
weights, while most of the 170- to 270- 
lb. .weights sold from $3.50@3.60. 
Better grades of 280- to 350-lb. butch- 
ers were taken at $3.40@3.50, and the 
limited supply of underweights cleared 
within the same price range. Packing 
—_ are around 10c lower at $3.00@ 

25. 


SHEEP—tTrading was extremely slow 
on fat lambs at the close, and values 
are around 25c lower than a week ago. 
Best fed lambs scored $5.45 on Wednes- 
day for the week’s top, while late bulk 
sold largely from $5.00@5.15. Shorn 
lambs were fairly numerous at $5.00@ 
5.20. A few native and Texas spring 
lambs were offered during the week, 
and sales ranged up to $7.00. Mature 
sheep held steady, with fat ewes selling 
from $2.75 down. 


ne 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Neb., Mar. 30, 19383. 
CATTLE—Although market-on fed 
steers and yearlings was very slow, 
with demand lacking breadth, there was 
only slight price change for week. A 
touch of strength after mid-week re- 
covered most of the early decline, and 
current prices are steady to 25c lower 
than a week ago. She stock is strong 
to 25c higher; bulls, steady to strong; 
vealers, steady. Choice 1,553-lb. steers 
earned $4.65; other weighty steers, 
$5.00; several loads yearlings and light 
steers, $5.50@6.00. No strictly choice 
yearlings arrived during the week. 


HOGS—Market generally 10@15c 
lower. Thursday’s top was $3.60 for 
choice 200 to 210 lbs.; bulks: 160 to 
350 Ibs., $3.35@3.55; 140 to 160 lbs., 
$3.10@3.40; sows, $3.00@3.15; stags, 
$2.50@3.00; pigs, $2.25@2.50. 


SHEEP—Under fairly liberal re- 
ceipts at all leading markets, lamb 
prices were under pressure, and com- 
pared with the close of last week 
values are 25c lower. Matured shee 
are weak to 25c lower. Thursday’s 
bulk fed wooled lambs, $5.00@5.15; top, 
$5.25; fed yearlings, up to $4.00; good 
and choice ewes, $2.00@2.60. Market 
for shearing lambs showed about the 
same amount of fluctuation as for fat 
lambs, decline for period being 15@25c. 
Good to choice shearing lambs on 
Thursday sold $5.00@5.20. 

= - 4% 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Mar. 30, 1933. 
CATTLE—Beef steers and yearling 
trade this week carried a bearish un- 
dertone, and pee ruled largely 25¢ 
lower. Desirable medium weight beeves 
sold up to $6.25, a few yearlings 
brought $6.00, and the bulk cleared at 
$4.00@5.00. Fat she stock values re- 
mained unchanged. Small packages of 
choice light heifers reached $5.00, and 
numerous sales were noted at $4.50 

down. Beef cows bulked at $2.50 
3.25, and most low cutters and cutters 
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brought $1.75@2.25. Medium bulls 
ranged up to $2.50 on a strong to 25c 
higher deal. Vealers strengthened, and 
selects made $6.50. 


HOGS—Bearish influences governed 
hog prices early in the week, but un- 
der light receipts later a partial recov- 
ery was effected. Compared with a 
week ago: Butchers showed a 10@15c 
decline, while packing sows closed 
strong to 10c higher. Thursday’s top 
held at $3.65, with bulk 150- to 340- Th. 
weights ranging $3.50@3.60. Most 240- 
to 350-lb. butchers cashed at $3.35@ 
3.50, with sows moving at $3.10@3.25. 

SHEEP—A late 25c decline rested 
fat lamb prices 10@15c under a week 
ago. Late bulk of good to choice slaugh- 
ter offerings turned at $5.15; top, $5.25 
sparingly. Aged sheep very scarce and 
quoted little changed, with choice 
handyw eight ewes eligible up to $2.85. 


> 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural a and 


Minnesota Department of Agriculture 
So. St. Paul, Minn., Mar. 29, 1933. 


CATTLE—Prices of slaughter steers 
and yearlings have gradually declined 
this week, with current values averag- 
ing around 25c lower than a week ago, 
spots off more. Bulk of common and 
medium grade steers and yearlings are 
now selling at $38.50@4.50, with a 
sprinkling of better kinds at $4.75@ 
5.50. Market on butcher she stock 
shows relatively little change compared 
with a week ago, bulk butcher heifers 
$3.00@3.75, yearlings upward to $4.50 
or better, bulk beef cows $2.25@2.75, 
odd lots up to $3.00 and above, cutters 
and low cutters $1.50@2.00, medium 
grade bulls with weight $2.25@2.50. 
Vealers $3.50@4.50, strictly choice to 
$5.00, cull and common $2.00@3.00. 

HOGS—Prices of barrows and gilts 
are weak to 15c lower than a week ago, 
packing sows strong to 10c higher. 
Better 160- to 230 lb. weights sold at 
$3.55@3.65 on Wednesday, desirable 
230- to 350-lb. butchers $3.25@3.55, 
most packing sows $3.00@3.15, better 
grade pigs $3.00@3.25, most light 
lights, $3.25@3.65. 

SHEEP — Better grade slaughter 
lambs sold on opening days this week 
at $5.00@5.40, medium grades $4.00@ 
4.75, most slaughter ewes $1.50@2.75. 


——_e—_— 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


St. Josevh, Mo., Mar. 30, 1933. 

CATTLE—Last week’s upturn, which 
for the most part was contrary to 
general trend at other river points, 
placed local prices rather out of line. 
This was a contributing factor to lower 
prices this week. Slaughter steers and 
long yearlings are mostly 15@25c low- 
er; light yearlings, including heifers, 
generally 25@40c lower; vealers, fully 
50c off; other classes, little changed. 
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Broad country outlet was a supporting 
factor in lower grades of cattle, which 
showed least weakness. Quality of beef 
arrivals was very largely medium; noth- 
ing choice present. A few loads of best 
offerings, ranging from 950 to 1,225 
lIbs., $5.50 as week’s top; bulk steers 
and yearlings, $4.25@5.40; a sprinkling 
of plainer quality, downward to $3.50. 
Best loads of straight heifers brought 
$5.00 and $5.25; bulk light yearlings, 
$3.75 @5.00; most beef cows, $2.50@ 
3.25; cutter grades, $1.65@2.40; top 
vealers late, $5.00. 


HOGS—Hog prices, which reached a 
$4.00 level last Friday for the first time 
this year, worked gradually lower and 
with today’s weakness showed a 35@ 
40c net loss, sows being little changed, 
mostly 5@10c off. op today was 
$3.65; bulk desirable hogs, 250 lbs. 
down, $3.50@3.65; 260 to 300 lbs., $3.40 
@3.50; top sows, $3.40; bulk, $3.10@ 
3.35. 


SHEEP—Market for lambs has been 
extremely slow all week and up to a 
late hour today all offerings were still 
in first hands. Bidding prices were 25@ 
35c lower than yesterday; talking $5.15 
for lambs which sold from $5.40@5.50 
the day before. 

~—-- Je 


KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 


During January, 1933, livestock 
slaughtered in the United States, based 
on reports from about 500 packers and 
slaughterers totaling 75 per cent of fed- 
eral inspected slaughter, fall into the 
following classifications: 


Of cattle slaughtered, steers con- 
stituted 56.51 per cent, cows and heif- 
ers 40.33 per cent and bulls and stags 
3.16 per cent; hog slaughter included 
54.37 per cent of barrows, 45.31 per 
cent of sows and gilts and .32 of 1 per 
cent of stags and boars; of sheep and 
lambs slaughtered, lambs and yearlings 
constituted 96.49 per cent, and sheep 
only 3.51 per cent. This shows a very 
small percentage decrease in the num- 
ber of cows, heifers, gilts and sows 
from the slaughter of January, 1932. 


Average of the different classifica- 
tions for the entire year 1932 follows: 
steers, 54.36 per cent; cows and heifers, 
42.06 per cent; bulls and stags, 3.58 
per cent; hogs—barrows, 48.60, sows 
50.90, stags and boars one-half of 1 per 
cent; lambs and yearlings, 96.17 per 
cent and sheep 3.83 per cent. 
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U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Mar. 24, 1933, as re- 
ported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Week 
ended 
March 24. 


Prev. 
week. 
Chicago 

Kansas City, 

Omaha 36,209 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 68,024 
ES OEY Scacle she cweee 26,3 
St. Paul 

St. Joseph 

New York & J. C. 


Total 


84,008 
37,684 
payee 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. Bureau of Agricultural 
= . Ms ag 


Des Moines, Ia., Mar. 30, 1933. 


Bad roads materially curtailed hog re- 

ceipts at 25 concentration points and 7 
perkins plants in Iowa and Minnesota. 
n spite of this the price trend was 
lower due to dull demand. Compared 
with late last week current quotations 
are mostly 10@15c lower. Late bulk 
ood to choice 180- to 250-lb. weights, 
3.40@3.75; 260- to 290-lb. average, 
$3.30@3.65, only long haul loads at the 
outside prices; packing sows, $2.75@ 
3.05. Quality was fairly good, and 
weights the heaviest of the season to 
date. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 25 concentration yards and 
packing plants for week ended Mar. 30, 
were as follows: 


Wednesday, March 29.......... 
Thursday, March 30 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 


 \ 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended March 25, 1933: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. 


Week ended March 25. 
Previous week 
1932 


Sheep. 
315,000 
000 


Hogs at 11 markets: 
Wook emGed Marah 25... cc scccccvscsocs 
Previous week 

1932 


At 7 Cattle. 


Week ended March 25....119,000 
Previous week 89,000 


markets: 

















HOG WEIGHTS AND COSTS. 


Average weight and cost of hogs 
apn at 10 of the principal pub- 
ic markets of the United States by 
packers and shippers during February, 
1938, with comparisons, are reported 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture as follows: 


Feb., 1933. Jan., 1933. ™., 


righ 


Sssuzeneas “3s 


Chicago 

Denver 2 
East St. Louis.. 
Fort Worth .... 


poponopopoponecsne 8s & 
wo wogececocmcoce’s = 














H. L. SPARKS 


BRANCHES 


Logansport, Ind. 8t. Louis, Mo. 


FOR HOGS AT ALL TIMES 
Wire — Phone — Write 


Gen’! Office: National Stock Yards, Ill. Phone East 6261 








L. H. 


& CO. 


Springfield, Mo. 











Order Buyer of Live Stock 


MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at larch BS 
centers for the week ended Saturday, a 
with comparisons, are reported to 

NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 

CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
2,287 
1,264 
3,84 
1,451 
“497 


Sheep. 


H. 

Libby, MeNeill & Libby. oses 
Shippers 9,165 3 
Others 31,994 10,770 

Brennan Pkg. Co., 5,478 hogs; Independent Pkg. 
Co., 1,281 hogs; Boyd, mham & Co., 461 hogs; 
Hygrade Products 7. 2,851 hogs; Agar 
Pkg. Co., 2,621 hogs. 

Total: 33,603 cattle, 6,388 calves, 63,297 hogs, 
58,242 sheep. 

Not including 829 cattle, 579 calves, 


hogs and 13,003 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 


39,906 
Cattle & 
Sheep. 
4,537 
6,813 
6,319 
5,422 
Independent Pkg. Co. 


Jos. Baum Pkg. Co 
Others 


Cattle & 
calves. 


5,267 
x a4 


Sheep. 
5,480 
7,500 
2 163 
8, _ 


Armour and Company.... 11,931 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 8,133 
6,407 

193 
6,603 
Others 13,572 

Geo. Hoffman Pkg. Co., 66 cattle; Grt. Omaha 
Pkg. Co., 35 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., 73 cattle; 
J. Roth & Sons, 69 cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 
59 cattle; Eagle Pkg. Co., 3 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. 
Co., 240 ‘cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 174 cattle; Sin- 
clair Pkg. Co., 311 cattle; Wilson & Co., 235 
cattle. 

Total: 


= om cattle and calves; 46,479 hogs; 
23,687 shee 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co...... » = 1,315 7,964 2,244 
Swift & Co. 1 1,802 6,399 2,030 
Morris & Co. 331 438 ene 599 
960 ws 2 593 

1,386 eens 

4,346 
17,136 
276 12,371 
6,123 53,731 


Not including 2,983 cattle, 2,754 calves, 
hogs and 1,568 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. 
487 


506 
1,449 


1,196 
1,320 
7,982 
46,023 


2,292 


Hogs. 
7,875 
6,806 
4,290 


18,971 


Sheep. 
14,679 
8,008 
2,878 


5,062 25,565 


Cattle. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 
Armour and Co. 
Swift & Co. 
Shippers wees 
Others 9 


Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


68 10,908 3,011 
63 11,216 3,586 
43 6,546 4,122 


6,042 692 


Total 34,769 


183 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


11,411 


Hogs. 
7,117 
7,081 

492 
714 14,690 

Not including 6 cattle bought direct. 

WICHITA. 

Cattle. Calves. 

457 
30 


Sheep. 
702 


Armour and Co 
3 561 


Wilson & 294 
Others 159 74 


1,263 


Hogs. 

4,662 

3,491 

Wiehite. » mB Oe. abe 

Dunn-Ostertag 
d Dold 


“437 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 88 
487 8,678 
Not including 3,143 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 


129 
159 


5,182 


Hogs. Sheep. 
18,185 
15,576 

5,428 


39,189 


2,064 
2,058 
943 


556 6,065 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. 
ees - oe 3,368 
990 


4.988 
101 
32 


10,131 9,479 
MILWAUKEB. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1, « S 5,873 
U.D.B.Co., N. édew 
The Layton Minto | eses 
R. Gumz & Co.. 
Armour & Co., Mil. 
N.Y.B.D.M.Co., 
Shippers 
Others 


Hogs. 
9,866 


14,871 
12,062 
36,799 


Armour and Co.. 
Cudahy one: Co.. 
Swift 
United Pkg. Co 
Others 


Hogs. 
6,174 


: 2, 372 9,337 

INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
606 
157 
ros. “49 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. owe 
Riverview Pkg. Co... " 
Meier aus. jaan 
Ind. 23 
9 
56 
1,208 
115 
2,193 


CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. 

S. W. Gall’s Sons.. 
» Mh eccces one 
{ 354 
138 120 
"61 
“291 
588 
651 


2,065 19,885 


J. Schlachter’s Sons. 
. & F. Schroth ™ 


Sheep. 
3,112 


4,535 
2,917 
10,564 


Sheep. 
757 


eee 


"18 
a 
“162 
3,009 


Not including 813 cattle, 107 calves, and 2,546 


sheep bought direct. 
REOAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for week ended March 25, 


CATTLE. 
Week 
ended, 
Mar. 25. 

Chicago . 33,603 

a City 


x City 
Gniaheme’ City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. 

Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 2'359 


98,341 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 

| a 

. 


3,526 
214,803 


When in need of 


1933, with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week, 
1932. 


37,523 
14,204 
10,960 

5,944 


packinghouse 


——_ 
workers watch the ified pages of 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 

745 

2,015 
1,354 

2,453 

401 

Sat., March 25.. 100 


Total this wok. 7,068 
—— week . 294 10,057 
Year ag 8,495 
Two years ago.. .47, 194 12,771 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. 
March 20.. 3,638 113 


125 
151 
119 


Mon., 


Sat., March 25... 


100 

Total this week.. 9,981 508 
Previous week 286 
Year ago 18 eas 744 
Two years ago. 1,080 

Total receipts ‘for ‘month and year to March 25, 
with Ban 
— Year. 

1933. 1932. 
390,483 463,108 

82,027 111,591 
Hogs +1251852}891 420,266 1,575,985 2,084,156 
Sheep 221,889 236,114 927,527 1,003,970 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 


Week ended Mar. 5.43 $4.05 $ 2.20 o% 
a week ... 3.95 2. 


1933-1932. 
98,371 126,049 
24°930 37.576 


Cattle 
Calves 


Av. 1928-1932 ...:$10.35 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. 
*Week yrweek owns 25.. te 


Hogs. 


*Saturday, March 25, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 

Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. 
Rec’d. Wet. 
*Week ended Mar. 25.114,500 247 
Previous week 5 
238 
242 


236 
239 
234 


141,700 237 
*Saturday, March 25, 1933, estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 

Hogs slaughtered at Chicago, under federal in- 
spection for week ended March 24, 1933, with 
comparisons: 

Week ended March 24.......... ctwuvesson 105,777 
Previous week 008 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Mar. 30, 1933, were as follows: 
Week 
ended, 
Mar. 30. 


Prey. 
week. 
Packers’ purchases 52,844 
Direct to packers ... an 50,786 
Shippers’ purchases 9,086 


112,716 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
— for week ended March 25, 


Jersey 


Cattle Calves. 
8,817 
976 
2,298 


12,091 
12,377 
9,540 


Hogs. 
3,571 


New York 


Two weeks ago 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Mar. 30, 1933, 
. SATURDAY, } , 1938. 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: URDAY, MABOH 2% 
(Soft or oily hogs and roast- © CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. . BT. ; Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
ae pigs excluded) : - SEE. OF. 285e Chicago = 6,000 5,000 


Lt. It. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch Kansas City 
; - Omaha 
. (160-180 Ibs.) gd-ch mg Re 


St. oe 
i b. ty 


22228 


et et et bO RD 


SeSSeeese 


444944 


(350-425 Ibs.) good 

(325-550 Ibs.) gee 

(275-550 Ibs.) g 
Sltr. pigs (100-180 1 Ibs.) gd-ch. 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (Pigs excl. Yi pte, 

Slaughter Cattle and Salves: Ruffalo 

STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : Cleveland 

Choice Nashville 


ow ER : MONDAY, MARCH 27, 
Common .. 


STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) : 
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Low cutter and cutter 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 


Good-choice 
Cul-med. 

VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
Good-choice ° 
Medium 
Cul-med. 


CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
Good-choice 
Cul-med. 
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Denver 
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Cincinnati 
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—- SLAUGHTER REPORTS Philadelshia SITE Tee 16565 183808 THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 
33, with Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROvI- [dlanapolis Chicago 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaugh- Oklah ES Sereey City. Kansas City 
+ 1a 117 tered at 16 centers for the week ended March 25, ahoma City 14, 
. 84,008 , with comparisons: Cincinnati 
95,281 Denver ’ 4, , St. Joseph 
. 124,942 CATTLE. int . , +++. Sioux City 
Week f Milwaukee 9,808 coos «=. Paul ... 
> packers . ° Fort Worth 
Thursday, Mar. 25. s 3 , Milwaukee 
Denver... 
z a 
Prev. 4 > , Vichita 
week. — is a 5 32,059 I:dianapolis 
52,844 St. Joseph 5,555 "827 «5 464 one ?. , , 364 Pittsburgh 
. 555 aed 
50,786 Sioux City St. a Cincinnati 
9,086 Wichita 1,9 002 Sioux City ’ 0 —_ a 
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Has your hog buyer read chapter 1 Wichita 
I 
of “PORK PACKING,” The National Pro- Pittsburzh 
visioner’s latest book. It may save Cincinnati 
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Chicago Section 


A small sum was secured by robbers 
who held up the local branch of John 
Morrell & Co. early i in the week. 


Robert Burrows, of the firm of J. C. 
Wood & Co., provision brokers, was out 
of the city this week on business. 


Herman J. Mayer, jr., of H. J. Mayer 
& Sons, seasoning manufacturers, Chi- 
cago, is in Canada this week on busi- 
ness. 

Reports from Australia indicate that 
Martin Hirsch of the Oppenheimer 
Casing Co. has been having a grand 
time over there. 

H. J. Williams, vice president of 
Wilson & Co., in charge of operations, 
was out of the city on business several 
days this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 14,607 cattle, 7,258 
calves, 24,359 hogs, 30,734 sheep. 


Mrs. Fred Schulze, provision broker, 
Birmingham, England, is visiting friends 
and relatives in Chicago. She expects 
to return to England about May 1. 


_Clark Johnson, in charge of the pro- 
vision department of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., is again back at his desk after 
having been confined to his home for 
several days by sickness. 


Major E. L. Roy, retired provision 
expert and former member of the firm 
of Cross, Roy & Saunders, returned this 
week with Mrs. Roy from a winter so- 
journ at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended March 25, 1933, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 
Mar. 25. week. week, ’32. 


Cured meats, lbs. ..16,284,000 14,274,000 10,873,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. ..33,736,000 35,860,000 31,921,000 
Lard, lbs. ......... 3,739,000 5,462,000 3,951,000 


— ~~~ fe 


MEAT TRADE IN MARCH. 


A substantial increase in the prices 
of all kinds of livestock featured the 
livestock and meat trade during March, 
according to a review of the livestock 
and meat situation issued by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. Prices 
of livestock increased sharply during 
the bank holiday, primarily because of 
a temporary curtailment of receipts, 
and remained above the levels prevail- 
ing at the beginning of the month, 
although supplies following the bank 
holiday were nearly normal. Prices of 
meats at wholesale, although higher at 
the close of March than at the begin- 
ning, did not increase proportionately 
as much as live stock prices. 


The export trade was somewhat 
better than in the preceding month. 

The volume of sales of smoked hams 
was fairly good during the first half of 
the month and prices increased slightly. 
Demand was rather strong in the latter 
half of the period, although sales were 
small compared with a year ago, when 
the Easter trade was a factor in the 
market. 

There was an advance in prices of 
dry salt meats, with dry salt bellies 
showing the greatest increase. The de- 
mand for dry salt meats was better 
than usual for this season of the year. 

Although supplies of dressed beef 
were not burdensome during the month 
of March, demand was not brisk enough 
to absorb the amount at prices in line 
with the higher costs of live cattle. 

Supplies of lamb seemed somewhat 
too great for demand and prices as a 
whole were unsatisfactory. 


——e 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and tood manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, March 29, 1933, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices, on March 22, 1933. 


Sales. High. Low. 
bee ended 
Mar. 29. —Mar. 29— 


Amal, en 
Do. 


Amer. Ree oe 


Do. iii. Pfd. 

Do. Del. Pfd. 
Barnett Leather .... 
Beechnut Pack. 
Bohack, H. C. 

Do. Pfd. 

Brennan Pack. 

Do. Pfd. 


Chick. C. Oil. 
Childs Co. 1,500 
First Nat. Strs. 1, 300 
a = os .15,000 


+. 2,600 
ge A&P LSP Ea, 
Do. New - 
Hormel, G. ‘A. 
Hygrade Food. 

Kroger G. & B. 

Libby McNeill. . 
MecMarr Stores. 
Mayer, Oscar.. 
Mickelberry Co. 


Nat. 
Do. 
i. &G 
Do. 


Safeway Strs... 
_ 6% Pfd.. 
Do. 7% ‘ 
Stahl Meyer.. 
Swift & Co.. 
Do. Intl. .... . 5, 650 
Trunz Pork . 
U. S. Cold Stor. 
U._S. Leather.. 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 
Wesson Oil .... 


MORE MEAT MISSIONARY WORK. 


Meat merchandising demonstrations 
in Virginia conducted by George C. 
Herring, extension animal husbandman 
of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
are bringing to retailers and housewives 
new styles in meat cuts. Others are 
given by a food specialist of that insti- 
tution in the cooking of the new cuts. 


Unusual interest shown in the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board’s new 
food value charts on the part of state 
boards of health has prompted repro- 
duction of the charts in a small folder 
for distribution by these state agencies. 
In a short period of time health com- 
missioners in twelve states have re- 
quested 35,000 of these folders for dis- 
tribution, and requests continue to pour 
in. 


Four thousand housewives who packed 
the hall to capacity at Des Moines, 
Iowa, on March 28, and thousands of 
others who listened in on the radio, were 
made acquainted with the latest facts 
concerning selection and preparation of 
meat in a lecture given by the home 
economics director of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, in connection 
with the annual cooking school of the 
Des Moines Register-Tribune. The 
audience was shown the new meat ther- 
mometer, and its practical value for the 
housewife in taking the guesswork out 
of meat cookery was explained. Tem- 
peratures have been worked out defi- 
nitely for using the thermometer in 
cooking beef, pork and lamb cuts. 

Tentative additions to the schedule of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board’s meat cooking schools include 
three more New York cities—Utica, 
Binghamton, and Niagara Falls. Word 
received from Syracuse, N. Y., is to the 
effect that the hall is packed at each 
session of the meat cooking school 
there, with hundreds being turned away. 
Capacity audiences of housewives at- 
tended the recent four-day school in 
Akron, O 


Speaking before the annual conven- 
tion of the Retail Food Distributors of 
Canada at Toronto on March 28, John 
A. Kotal of Chicago, secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, said that the nation-wide pro- 
gram of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board in promoting meat has 
brought definite far-reaching results. 
Stating that the board represents every 
branch of the livestock and meat indus- 
try — producers, marketing agencies, 
packers and _ retailers—Mr. Kotal 
pointed out that it is an outstanding 
example of what can be accomplished 
by unified effort. He stressed the value 
of the board’s schools of meat cookery, 
meat merchandising programs, meat 
exhibits, its aid to meat study in high 
schools and universities, educational 
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meat literature, meat research and 
many other phases of the work. Mr. 
Kotal expressed the belief that through- 
out the United States there is a grow- 
ing appreciation of the value of meat 
in the diet as a result of the board’s 


activities. 
——-- fe 
NEW FIBER CONTAINER. 


(Continued from page 24.) 


on the upper flap of the container, hold- 
ing it in the proper position. 

The container is then rolled through 
the loop, the band is inserted in the 
strapping tool and the band secured in 
place. Upon removal of the tool from 
the container one end of the succeeding 
loop of strap is retained in it, ready 
for the next container. The packer 
mentioned is using Acme straps and 
strapping tools, manufactured by the 
Acme Steel Co., Chicago. Using this 
tool, one man regularly closes an aver- 
age of 150 containers an hour. 


Container Breakage Reduced. 


An interesting use being made of this 
container in one meat plant is for the 
shipment of dry sausage. 

Formerly it was considered by this 
organization that particular precautions 


a 
must be taken in shipping this product, sausage brand and the company trade- 


and consequently well-constructed, heavy 
wood boxes were used. Tests demon- 
strated the entire suitability of this 
fiber shipping container for shipping 
dry sausage, and consequently it is now 
being used almost exclusively, making 
a worth-while saving in shipping costs. 

In no case is a liner placed in the 
container previous to packing, the tight 
construction and tight closure eliminat- 
ing the need for this expense. 

Breakage and damage to product 
carried in this container has been very 
small. In one plant, where a gravity 
conveyor is used to bring products to 
shipping room, breakage has been re- 
duced 19 per cent. The reason is be- 
lieved to be that the fiber container 
gives somewhat under shock, while 
some other types of shipping contain- 
ers are more rigid. 


ie 
PACKER REDESIGNS PACKAGES. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
brands—Laurel, Wilsco and Lakeview. 
The background of the first is divided 
by three colors—lemon, tan and brown. 


The outline of the label design is the 
new Wilson “W.” The name of the 
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Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


mark are in dark brown. 


On the Lakeview containers a divided 
background of light and dark blue is 
used. The brand design is a boat on a 
blue lake. The brand name, “Lakeview,” 
is in white against dark blue. The 
company name is the traditional Wilson 
trade mark in black on a white back- 
ground. 

On the Wilsco sausage container, the 
label design is in red, blue and grey, 
the background being "dark blue. The 
brand “Wilsco,” Sausage and the com- 
pany trade mark are in grey against 
the dark blue background of the label 


design. 
—o— 
SKIPWORTH GOBEL EXECUTIVE. 


Announcement was made this week 
by president H. L. Batterman of Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., of the election of V. D. 
Skipworth as vice president and general 
manager of the New York and Brook- 
lyn units of that company. “Mr. Skip- 
worth’s many years 0 practical experi- 
ence in the industry,” says president 
Batterman, “both from a manufacturing 
and distributing standpoint, should 
qualify him for assisting the present 
management in its operations.” 


SALBANY PAckING Co.Ine 


LOANY, N. 








PURE MEAT 
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Columbus, Ohio 


New York Office: 








The Columbus Packing Company 


Rin 
Pork and Beef Packers 


Schenk Bros., Managers 
410 W. 14th St. 
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Superior Packing Co. 


DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 


Quality 


Service 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
Mar. 30, 1933. 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Fancy. 

9% 10 
8% 9% 
tas 8% 
8% 
BOILING HAMS. 


Green 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Fancy. 
8 
8 
8 


SKINNED HAMS. 
Green 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. uncy. 


PICNICS. 
Green 
Standard. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Sh.Shank. 


BELLIES. 
Green 


Sq. Sdis. 


40-50 

50-60 sede 
. S. FAT BACKS. 
Export 


Standard. Trim. 


OTHER D. 

Extra short clears 
Extra short ribs 
Regular plates 

Clear plates 

Jowl butts 

Green square jowls 
Green rough jowls 


Prime steam, 

Prime steam, ¥ 

Refined, in export boxes—N. Y............ 5.00 

I TR aatiees dincecudeenneel 5.37% 
MEE suigadiadoneddatscccsesretebntaael 3.621% 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 


Open. High. Low. 
LARD— 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Sept. « & 62% 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Mar. 

May 

July 


4.40 
4.50 
4.62% 


MONDAY, MARCH 27, 1933. 
LARD— 
Mar. 
May 
July 
Sept. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


4.42% 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 29, 
LARD— 
cae sees 

. 4.37% 

35 
4.55 


4.25 
4.47% 


4.37% 
4.55 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
Be ade snes 
May 
July 
FRIDAY, 


MARCH 31, 1933. 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; 


25, 1933. 
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4.32%4ax 
4.42%ax 
4.524%4ax 
4.624%ax 


5.15n 
4.97%n 
5.10 


1933. 


4.20ax 

> 27%4b 
4.35b 

4.474%4b 


4. Seax 
4.45ax 


5.1214n 
4.95ax 
5.10b 


4.15n 
4.25ax 
4.35 
4.45 


5.13n 
4.95n 
5.10b 


—, split. 





ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil .. 
Headlight burning oil . 
Prime winterstrained .. 
Extra winterstrained 
Extra lard oil 


0. ard oil 
Acidless. tallow oil 
20° C. T. neatsfoot oil 
Pure neatsfoot 
Special neatsfoot 
Extra neatsfoot 
No. 1 neatsfoot 

Oll weighs 7% Ibs. 
about 50 gals. each. 


gallon. 


Ammbannarrean 
BR | Ra 


BRR 


5% 


bard Barrels contain 
ices are for oil in barrels. 





COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. . 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops. . 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. . 
Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. . 
White oak ham tierces ...N 

Red oak lard tierces 

White oak ham tierces 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended March 25, 1933: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 

——Week ended a 4 
Mar.25, Mar. > Mar.18, Mar. 25, 

1933. 1932 1933. 1933*. 

M lbs. Mlbs. Mlbs. M lbs. 
Total 333 573 10,211 
To Belg jum eee 99 
United Kingdom 301 8,403 
Other Europe 44 Sie 156 
Cuba 17 966 
Other countries 15 587 
BACON, INCLUDING 


Mediun 
400- | 
600- 
800-1 

Heifers 


CUMBERLANDS. 
375 95 
18 33 
191 7 
10 


20 
144 32 
12 3 


United Kingdom 
ba ong Europe 


al 129 
To United Kingdom eee 
Other Europe 21 2 
Canada 47 


40 
Other countries 80 1,714 


8, 758 167,189 
1,050 47,698 
686 12, 

4,416 75,848 
544 11,050 

a 241 2,623 

Other countries. . 1,821 17,125 

TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 

Week ended March 25, 1933. 

Pickled 
rk, 

Ibs. M Ibs. 
751 6,523 
677 551 

141 


14 30 
New Orleans 1 23 
New York* 157 21 
Baltimore cone e006 wesc 
Mobile 


Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Other Europe .. 
Cub: 


Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Ibs. M Ibs. 


241 
69 


DESTINATION OF EXFORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs. 
United com (total) 


Manchester 
Glasgow 
Other United Kingdom 


Exported to: 


Germany aaa 
Hamburg .. 


*Corrected to February 28, 1933. 








CURING MATERIALS. 
Bblis. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, ecccc cl 
Saltpeter, 25 Bo 3 
| refined 


c. 1. Chica: 
‘lots, f.0.b. 
ulated 


Large ——€ ° 
BBI. refd. gran. nitrate of soda 
Less than 25 bbl. lots, 4c more. 
Salt— 
Cent, ampenandl a om, Sam. cee, 


8: tes ae i t 65 bined 
e 3 r) combined su- 
Voreee tig, New York 
Standard gran. f.o.b. —— 5 (3%). 
nite 


Packers’ curing su, 


bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, 0 








SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 


Allspice .......-.-++0 bebecdececoese — Oe 
GREED. occ cccccccoscccsfeccocecs BB 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 


Week — 
Prime native steers— March 25, 1 


Heifers, good, 400-600.... 
Cows, 400-600 5 
Hind quarters, choice ... 
Fore quarters, choice.... 


Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, 


7? 
Steer loins, ! 


Steer loins, No. 2 
Steer short loins, prime. 
Steer short loins, No, 1.. 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. 
Steer loin ends (hips). 
Steer loin ends, No. ia 
Cow loins 

Cow enert loins. 

Cow loin ends (hips 
Steer ribs, prime.. 

Steer ribs, No. 1.. 

Steer ribs, No. 2 

Cow ribs, No. 2.... 

Cow ribs, No. 3 

Steer rounds, prime 
Steer rounds, No, 1 

Steer rounds, No. 2 

Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, 

Steer chucks, No. 2 

Cow rounds 

Cow chucks 

Steer plates 

Medium plates 

Briskets, No. 1 

Steer navel ends 

Cow navel ends 

Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, 

Strip loins, No. 2 
Sirloin butts, No. 

Sirloin butts, No. 

Beef tenderloins, 

Beef tenderloins, 

Rump butts 

Flank steaks ... 
Shoulder clods 

Hanging tenderloins wa 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.)........-. 
p> ee eee 


& 


Sweetbreads 
Ox-tail, 
Fresh tripe, 
Fresh tripe, 
Livers 


Choice carcass 
carcass 

Good saddles 
racks 

Medium racks 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 


Choice lambs 
Medium lambs 
Choice saddles 
Medium saddles 


Heavy sheep 
Light sheep 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 


= 


— 
BOrPONQWNAIOM 


Mutton stew 
Sheep tongues, per Ib. . 
Sheep heads, each 


93399999999 © 


Cor. week, 
1932. 


14% - 
14? 
is 


14% 
12% % 
124@13% 
12%@13% 
10% @12% 
10%@11% 
11 1% 
1 

7 
% 
14 


Gis 
@l 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@9 
@ 
@ 


1 
1 
1 
a 
20 
10 


- 
C10 em CO ICO OOO 


959999599998 
RR RE 


SPP PP) 
SSANSS 


89d: 
0 o 


83998 
11m 0 
e 


Fresh Pork, etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. av. @ 8% 
Picnic shoulders ......++ 6 
Skinned shoulders 6% 
Tenderloins ° os 


23 
@ 8 


Saas 


8889985 


s 
— butts, cellar trim, 


= 
ao 
Am momo awoke ona 


POW A POD OR 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons 

Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.... 
Country style pork sausage, smoked.... 
Frankfurts in sheep casings 
Frankfurts in hog casings 

Bologna in beef bungs, choice 

Bologna in beef middles, choice 

Liver sausage in beef rounds 

Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs 
Liver sausage in hog bungs 

Head cheese 

New England luncheon specialty 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice 
Tongue sausage 

Blood sausage 

Souse 


9399395595958 
8353d5999959395998 SN 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs 
Thuringer cervelat 
Farmer 
Holsteiner 

C. salami, choice 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs .. 
B. C. salami, new condition 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles 
Genoa ~ salami 
Peppero 
Mortadella, 
Capicolla 
Italian style hams 
Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings 

Special lean pork trimmings 
Extra lean pork trimmings 

Pork cheek meat...... eee 

Pork hearts 

Pork livers 

Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 


new condition 


Beef cheeks “ fertenaecdis 


Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up’: ra 
Dr. bologna — 600 sow and up ... 
Beef tri 


im RP COCTCID DCO mI CO 


RAK AK ARE 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. .26 


Domestic rounds, 140 pack 
Export rounds, ‘wide 


Middles, select wide, 2@2% in. diameter. 1.85 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 
over ... 


Dried bladders: 
BOS Ge, WE GE: 0.00 cccescecvewecs 
10-12 in. wide, flat. 
8-10 in. wide, flat... 
6- 8 in. wide, flat.......... ° 


Hog casings: 
Narrow, per ecccee 1.65 


yds 
Narrow, special, yer 100 Blancs vecnsoccte 
Medium, regular ........ccscccceccccess OO 


BR 


eecccee occ ceccecccccccccccecs ++-2.10 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 





Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs 


Fat backs, 14 
Regular plates 


BREEB ccccccccccccsve wees acne ceevceegee 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, < ff {es 13 
— skd. hams, 16 Ibs. 14 
Ss} oe oe Bay 14@16 Ibs. ...... 12 
Picnics, 4@8 _ YO cpecubernapentes x. 
Standard ba rd bacon, Mg Ibs. 13 
No. f ham se ed— 


its, smoki 

Rae 8@12 ae 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibs. 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs. 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, * tatted::: 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted . 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted . 
Cooked loin roll, smoked 





BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular seseudéasasuce 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces .... 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pleces.... 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pi wWeeoe 
Clear plate pork, nd to 35 pieces .... 
Betaieet k 

a 

Batra bate beef, *200 Ib. bbis. 22222221: 


VINEGAR ‘PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl. 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. boi. 
Pork feet, Ib. bbl. 

Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. 

Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-lb. bbl. 





OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, rolls or prints, 2 ae 

Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.0.b. © on 
(30- and 60-Ib. ‘solid packed yy ie 
per Ib. less.) 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago .... 


Prime steam, = 

Prime steam, loos 

Refined lard, serena, f.o.b. Chicago. . 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. 


Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, — 


cago 
Neutral, in tierces, f.0.b. 
Compound, 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


RE  ccctiinstcetdats<cnense 
Se 2 EE  cnnncc cnscceccseus 
PD TD GO GE ncccccccicsvccose 
Prime No. 3 oleo oil oe 

Prime oleo stearine, edible............ 8% 


Chicago... 
vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible, tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 3 
Prime packers’ tallow ..... evessscere 2% 
No. ; Sew, 10% o* Seb Onna conc SE 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a 1% 
Choice white grease ............. ee 
A-White grease . 

B-White grease, maximum o% 

Yellow grease, 10@15% 

Brown grease, 40% f.f.a. 


ane.< 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 


Valley —_. 
White, deod cand ta le. Sab. Chgo. +s 
—s deodori zed 
p stock, 50% tia, pee Bieeeseceeee 
Sore oil, in tanks, f.0.b, WOE eiciccs 
bean oil, f.0.b. 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s Po f.0.b. coast. 2 
Refined in bbls., f.0.b. am 


ee eeeeeee 


icago 
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How to Use Fresh Back Fat 


Fresh back fat can be used to advantage with cuts of meat that are 
deficient in fat. The back fat adds to the appearance of the meat and 
improves its juiciness and flavor. The back fat may be wrapped around 
the lean cuts of beef or other meat or it may be inserted into the cuts. 





TO WRAP LEAN CUTS OF MEAT. 
First of the two methods of utilizing back fat is the fat 
lean cut of meat. 








2. Wrap slices of 
back fat around : 
lean cut of beef or 






. eut of beef 
wrapped with back fat. 


Next week—Another use for back fat. 
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PARCHMENT BUILDS GOOD WILL. 

Parchment paper, widely used in the 
meat plant for many processing opera- 
tions and packaging uses, appears to be 
finding its way into increasing numbers 
of retail stores. As a builder of good 
will, some retailers believe it is worth 
more than the slightly higher cost of 
using it. Customers like it because it 
does not leak, leaving stains on gloves 
and garment, and because it peels 
cleanly from the meat, leaving no paper 
fibers to be laboriously removed. 


One Eastern chain of retail meat 
stores uses this paper exclusively and 
is so impressed with its value as a 
means of attracting customers and 
keeping their good will that it has had 
large signs printed on which is the an- 
nouncement that parchment paper is 
used exclusively for wrapping all meat 
sales. This sign, which has been placed 
in all company’s stores, also advises 
the customer to leave all meat or fish in 
the wrapper until it is to be used. In 
addition to being a convenience to 
housewives, the executives of the chain 
believe the use of parchment gives cus- 
tomers more confidence in the quality 
and freshness of the foods they buy. 

Another food retailer, as the result of 
experience in his home, advises the use 
of parchment to inclose meats and 
vegetables when cooking them. He has 
passed out many samples of Patapar* 
with instructions how to use it, and has 
as a result worked up a nice sideline 
on this product. 

But while he is interested in selling 
parchment to housewives he is more in- 
terested in having them use it on the 
foods they buy in his store. Foods 
cooked in parchment retain juices and 
flavors that are lost when ordinary 
cooking methods are used and are, 
therefore, more nourishing, and appe- 
tizing and more generally enjoyed. 
Much of the better customer satisfac- 
tion resulting, credit for which should 
largely be given to the method of cook- 
ing, is nevertheless reflected back 
directly to the foods he sold. Here is 
a case where parchment for use in the 
home has not only been a source of 
direct profits but has been helpful in 
enabling a retailer to build good will 
and establish a reputation for handling 
high quality food products. 

*“Patapar” is the trade name of a 
genuine parchment product manufactured 


especially for such purposes by the Pater- 
son Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J 


——_e- 
ILLINOIS DEALERS TO MEET. 


The Illinois State Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers will meet at Rock- 
ford, Ill., on May 14 and 15, 1933. Hotel 
Faust has been selected as the official 
headquarters for the eight annual con- 
vention. Retail meat dealers from all 
parts of the state and neighboring 
states are invited to attend. A special 
program has been arranged for the 
visiting ladies. C. L. Danielson of 
Rockford is chairman of the general 
committee. Joseph P. Daly, of Wau- 
kegan, president of the Illinois state 
association, promises this to be an in- 
teresting convention. Many subjects 
of vital interest to the trade will be 
discussed. 





f Re- 
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Retail Section 


Meat at World’s Fair 


What Retailers Are Promised at 
Chicago Convention in June 
By John A. Kotal, Secretary, National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers. 

The annual convention of the 
meat retailers of the United 
States, which is to be held in Chi- 
cago on June 12, 13, 14, 15, 1933— 
just one week after the opening 
of the World’s Fair—is expected 
to eclipse all previous conventions 
in attendance and interest. 


Here retail meat and food mer- 
chants will meet and discuss the 
many trade problems with which 
they are confronted today. In ad- 
dition merchants will have the 
opportunity of attending the 
World’s Fair, which will be the 
center of all attractions this year. 


General chairman H. A. Stark is 
keeping the three local secretaries— 
Charles W. Kaiser, Chicago Central 
Association; A. J. Kaiser, Southwest 
Association, and Jos. Niemierowicz, 
Northwest Association—mighty busy 
making preparation for the entertain- 
ment of thousands. Chairman Stark 
has appointed committees on which will 
be found names of leading food mer- 
chants, many of whom operate up- 
wards of thirty-five stores, and with 
the national association office, which is 
located at Chicago, giving its full co- 
operation, a real convention is planned. 
On the reception committee are many 
of Chicago’s leading combination store 
merchants. 

All in attendance will visit the spe- 
cial exhibit of the meat industry at the 
Century of Progress. 


What Meat Industry Will Show. 


The exhibit will prove an effective 
medium in interesting the public and 
the meat producing industry, from 
dioramas in life-size of the lone cowboy 
watching his herd of cattle in the range 
country, clear through to the educat- 
ing of consumers to the value of meat 
in the diet. It should likewise be effec- 
tive in demonstrating to the people 
everywhere to what an extent they are 
dependent on the industry for food 
products and other commodities used 
every day in millions of homes. 

This exhibit will be one of the most 
complete presentations of its kind. It 
will picture in a realistic and fascinat- 
ing way the romance of the production 
of livestock and meat. It will dramatize 
the vastness of the meat industry and 
depict its tremendous importance to the 
nation’s agriculture. 


From livestock grazing in the range 
country and fattening on feeding farms 
to choice rib roasts of beef, lamb chops, 
pork roasts, sausages and other tooth- 
some meat products on the family din- 
ner table, the story of the livestock and 
meat industry will be told through a 
dramatic and attention-getting exhibit. 
All factors in the livestock and meat 
industry have combined to present this 
exhibit, including producers of livestock, 
retailers of meat, stockyard companies, 
packers, sausage makers, industries 
serving the meat industry and others. 


The entrance to the exhibit will be 
contrived to attract immediate atten- 
tion. It will be shaped like a funnel, 
40 feet wide in the main aisleway and 
16 feet deep. Dramatic interest will 
be aroused by the use of dioramas— 
pictures in three dimensions, length, 
breadth and thickness—which combine 
modeling and painting which blend into 
the background in such an ingenious 
manner that startlingly lifelike results 
are obtained and illusions of great dis- 
tance are created. Changing lighting 
effects will transform the scene from 
daylight to moonlight, and present the 
rich coloring of the Western range 
country in ail its beautiful varieties. 


A large, modern feeding farm with 
its atmosphere of sunshine and corn- 
fields will be pictured on the left of the 
entrance by means of another diorama. 
The transportation of livestock to mar- 
ket will be depicted by means of mov- 
ing trains and cattle trucks. How the 
quality of breeding and stock raising 
has progressed in the past century will 
be demonstrated by a comparison be- 
tween the 1833 and 1933 types of hogs 
and cattle. Nearby a modern stock- 
yards will be pictured. 

In The Cooler. 


After viewing these dioramas the 
visitor will pass into a white-tiled meat 








Retail Pricing Charts 


Charts enabling meat retailers to 
figure prices on different cuts of 
beef from the carcass, prepared by 
A. T. Edinger of the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, were 
printed by THE NATIONAL PRO- 


VISIONEER in its i es of D 

ber 24, 1932, and January 7, 1933, 
accompanied by diagrams of the 
various cuts. 

Copies of these charts—either 
Chicago or New York method of 
cutting—may be obtained for 50 
each upon application to The Ma- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
st., Chicago. Special prices for 
quantities upon application. 























cooler. Here he will be conscious of a 
drop in temperature. Among interest- 
ing things to be seen here will be a cut- 
ting table containing a number of 
wholesale meat cuts. There will be 
perfectly modeled carcasess of beef, 
pork and lamb hung on trolley equip- 
ment, as in a packing plant. The cuts 
and carcasses will carry the Bureau of 
Animal Industry’s inspection stamp. 
Sausage and various other packing- 
house products, boxed for shipment, 
will be shown, piled along the cooler 
wall. 


Visitors will next enter a completely 
equipped refrigerator car with insulated 
doors. The care used in safeguarding 
meats in shipment under refrigeration 
will be graphically demonstrated to the 
visitors in this section of the exhibit. 
How refrigeration has progressed since 
it was first successfully introduced will 
be indicated by a model of the first re- 
frigerator car ever used. 


Leaving the refrigerator car, visitors 
will be shown by means of a diorama 
how trains of refrigerator cars trans- 
port meat to large consuming centers. 
Carrying the story of refrigeration to 
its logical conclusion, a refrigerated 
meat truck will be shown in front of.a 
retail store in which meat is attrac- 
tively displayed in the window. 


In the Meat Shop. 


At the front of the meat store a wide 
variety of sausages and cut meats will 
be displayed in show cases. The store 
will be equipped with a walk-in cooler, 
having a glass front for the display of 
other meat products and also the latest 
electrical appliances. On the back wall 
of the store will be the United States 
Department of Agriculture meat charts 
for beef, pork and lamb, which will be 
explained by means of an ingenious 
electrical device. 


Historical mural paintings directly 
over the retail store will contrast the 
methods of merchandising meats many 
years ago with those now in use. 


Why Meat Satisfies. 

By means of a revolving stage a story 
entitled “Why Meat Satisfies” will be 
dramatized. Large panels will flank 
this stage on either side, drawing at- 
tention in a comprehensive manner to 
the importance of the United States 
government meat inspection. One panel 
will show a large facsimile of a Bureau 
of Animal Industry stamp, with ex- 
planatory copy. The other will show a 
hand applying the grading stamp to 
wholesale cuts of a Sef carcass, with 
the explanation that this stamp appears 
on each wholesale cut of meat. 

One entire side wall of the exhibit 
space, about 50 feet long, will be devoted 
to illustrations of “Why and How Meat 
Should Be Used.” The United States 
Department of Agriculture will furnish 
valuable information in making this 
part of the exhibit an attractive fea- 
ture. Housewives especially will find 
this information highly valuable and 
interesting. 


The fact that the Chicago retailers 
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have not entertained the National Asso- 
ciation since 1924 leaves a span of nine 
years since the delegates visited Chi- 
cago, and with the added attraction of 
the World’s Fair many of the delegates 
will bring their families with them. 

A splendid program has been planned 
by the committee in charge and enough 
pleasure will be mixed with the busi- 
ness sessions to make it well worth 
anyone’s time to attend this convention. 
An invitation is extended to all retail 
meat and food dealers, whether mem- 
bers or not, to attend the open sessions 
of the convention. The three ladies’ 
auxiliaries will have a special program 
of entertainment for the visiting ladies, 
which will keep them busy while the 
men are in attendance at the various 
sessions of the convention. 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Licenses to conduct meat markets in 
Minneapolis have been applied for by 
each of the following: Ben Abbey of 
2023 Plymouth, North; R. H. Sparrow, 
3044 Hennepin; Frank T. Gold, 208 Oak 
st., S. E.; J. V. Johnson, 2004 Lyndale 
South; and Leon Zatz, 1236 Janes ave., 
North. 

John L. W. Klinker has opened a 
new meat market at Schleswig, Iowa. 
Mr. Klinker has had considerable ex- 
perience in retail meat markets in the 
surrounding territory. 

John Hermann, for many years pro- 
prietor of a meat market at St. Francis, 
Wis., died at his home in Milwaukee 
recently at the age of 75 years. 

Clarence Anderson sold his Quality 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Mar. 30, 1933: 


Fresh Beef: 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


Cor erccccccccccsccccccccccccccs SRO LL.OD 


wo 


333 88 


D7 
6 
6. 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
SPRING LAMB: 


11.50@13. 


Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
8-10 Ibs. 
10-12 Ibs. 
12-15 lbs. 
16-22 Ibs. 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 
8-12 Ibs. av. 
PICNICS: 
6-8 Ibs. av. 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 
46 Ibs. av. 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half sheets 
TRIMMINGS: 


(1) Includes heifer 450 lbs. down 
Chicago. 


S33 38 3323 23: 


at Chica: 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia, 


ar0S 

i 233s 
(>)>) SS) 
@s @OEor 
233 8332 


PPA 
3s 
smo 


15.00@18.00 
.00@ 


12.50@13.50 12.5 
11.50@12.50 
10.50@11.50 
9.50@10.50 


13.00 
12.00@12.50 
10.00@11.00 


11.50@12.50 12.00@13.00 
11. 12.00 11.00@12.00 
10. 11.00 10.00@11.00 
9.00@10.00 9.50@10.50 


10. 11.50 
9.50@11.00 


10.50@11.50 
10.00@11.00 


o. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and 
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Meat Market at Lake Geneva, Wis., to 
E. J. Host. Mr. Anderson will continue 
to buy and sell livestock as he has in 
the past. 

Aug. Born and Son, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is among the new incorporations 
with 100 shares no par common stock. 
The firm will buy and sell livestock and 
deal in dressed meats. 


The City Meat Market at Sun 
Prairie, Wis., is under the management 
of Paul Probelsky of Madison, having 
been sold recently by Parr & Parr. 


fe 
AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


No more fitting climax to a most suc- 
cessful social season could have been 
planned than the dinner dance given 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary to its mem- 
bers last Sunday. The affair was held 
in the ballroom of the Hotel McAlpin 
and celebrated the tenth birthday of 
the organization, founded by the late 
Mrs. George Kramer. Dancing was en- 
joyed during and after the dinner. 
Novelties included the birthday parade, 
funeral of Mr. Volstead and dance spe- 
cialties. At midnight a parade started 
to the table of Fred Hirsch, business 
manager of Bronx Branch, whose birth- 
day was beginning. The Auxiliary 
presented each member with a gold pin, 
appropriately inscribed. 

Some of those present included na- 
tional chairman George Kramer, state 
president and Mrs. Anton Hehn, mar- 
keting specialist and Mrs. B. F. Mc- 
Carthy, president Mrs. A. Werner, jr., 
and husband, chairman Mrs. George 
Ansehn and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas E. Buckley and sister, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Di Matteo and family, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. Ehrenreich, Mr. and Mrs. Gus 
Fernquist, Mr. and Mrs. C. Fischer, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Fischer, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. Van Gelder, Mr. and Mrs. Geis, John 
Harrison and family. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hembdt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Hirsch, Mr. and Mrs. F. Kittel, Mr. and 
Mr. S. Kittel, Mr. and Mrs. H. Kamps, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Kramer, Charles 
Kramer, Mrs. Platt, Mr. and Mrs. Kleet, 
Mr. and Mrs. K. Papp, Miss M. B. 
Phillips, Lester Kirschbaum, attorney 
and Mrs. Aaron Kaufman, Arthur Klee- 
blaat, Mr. and Mrs. E. Ruehl, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Rossman and party, Mr. 
and Mrs. Chris Roesel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oscar Schaefer, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Schumacher and son, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Schneider, Mr. and Mrs. E. Simon, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Simon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Schuck, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Mueller and party, Mr. and Mrs. Simp- 
son, Mrs. L. Spandau and daughter, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Stauder, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Werner, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Wild, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Stern, Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Wolf, Mr. and Mrs. Jake 
Wyler, Mr. and Mrs. Deerson, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. Fiederlein, Edwin Williams and 
Charles Haussermann and party, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Eisenhardt and Mr. 
and Mrs. Phil Koch. 


An usually large and interested gath- 
ering greeted state president Anton 
Hehn at the meeting of Eastern Dis- 
trict branch on Tuesday of this week. 
The occasion was the installation of 
officers for the year 1933-34 and Mr. 
Hehn presided. G. Washington Herz, 
former federal district attorney, was a 
visitor and gave a very interesting talk 
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Trucks, Tables, and similar 
equipment are important in 
economical packing plant 
operation. 
Trucks are smooth-running, 
substantially constructed, and 
heavily galvanized. You can 
depend on VELVET DRIVE 
equipment for low operating 
cost and long life. 


A VELVET DRIVE Tray Truck 


J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of packing house 
machinery and equipment 


718-732 West 50th St. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 


VELVET DRIVE 


Pat. applied for 


Chicago 











Fig. 1091**Hallowell” 
Meat Truck 


“HALLOWELL” 
PACKING PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 
Incorporates every up-to-date 
improvement; is perfectly sanitary 
and so sturdy and strong it will 

outwear other makes, 


Furnished heavily galvanized or 
of Monel Metal, as preferred. 
Write for BULLETIN 449 
covering our complete line of 
“HALLOWELL” Packing Plant 
Equipment. 

STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL CO. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Box 550 








on some of the events occurring during 
his term of office. A ladies’ night will 
be given April 25. 


At the meeting of Brooklyn Branch 
on Thursday of last week the principal 
order of business was the arrangements 
for the forthcoming interbranch meet- 
ing, which will be held in K. of C. In- 
stitute on April 25. 


Mrs. Oscar Schaefer and Mrs. Charles 
Schuck proved to be ideal hostesses 
last Thursday afternoon at the social of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary in the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin. Prizes were donated by the 
hostesses. The next will be a business 
meeting on April 13, when the election 
will take place. 


A successful card party was given by 
the Eastern District Ladies’ Auxiliary 


at Schwaben Hall last week. President 
Mrs. A. Haas and chairman Mrs. 
Schaefer and committee deserved much 
credit for the results. 

——%e—_—_- 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
Henry Merkel, president, Merkel, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., is back on the job ‘after 
spending a few "weeks in Florida. 


Thos. H. Nash, vice president and 
general manager, Cleveland Provision 
Co., Cleveland, O., was in New York on 
business during the past week. 


Another visitor to New York during 
the past week was president Max 
Matthes of the Wilmington Provision 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Visitors to New York during the past 








824 W. 36th St. 





MACHINES for 


Sausage Factories... Packing 
Houses...Casing Rooms 


The same high-grade line formerly manufactured by 
S. Oppenheimer & Co. 


Now manufactured and sold by 


Berg-Michel Machinery & Supply Co. 


week included W. G. Winkler, pork de- 
partment, and J. R. Mayeskie, dressed 
beef department, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 


E. N. Sturman, vice president and 
head of the Flavor Sealed division, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., trans- 
acted business in the East during the 
past week and spent several days at the 
New York office of the company. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 
stroyed by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended March 25, 1938, were as follows: 
Meat.—Brooklyn, 4,933 lbs.; Manhattan, 
3,331 Ibs.; Bronx, 500 Ibs., Queens, 5 
Ibs.; Richmond, 123 Ibs.; total, 8,892 
lbs. Fish.—Brooklyn, 5 lbs. Poultry.— 
Brooklyn, 6 lbs.; Manhattan, 102 lbs.; 
total, 108 Ibs. 








Chicago, IIl. 
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BURLAP 


STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 


E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 


64 PEARL ST.. 
Joseph Wahiman, 


(Formerly with Armour & C 


Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 


Dept. Mgr. 


“Only $3 for all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 
$3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’I! make your 
expense account beam with gratitude—it 
costs only $1 a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 forone, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


medium to good 
common to medium 
common to medium 


Steers, 
Cows, 
Bulls, 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 


Vealers, 
Vealers, 


LIVE LAMBS. 


good to choice 
medium 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 


LIVE HOGS. 
Ga 


160-175 Ibs. $ 4.5 ; 
220-250 Ibs. ane -- 8.40@ 3.7 
@: 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, 90-140 lIbs., good to choice..$ 7 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


native, heavy 
native, light 
common to 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


«+ e+e e124 @13% 
do biG sie ecmig wal asada 12%@13% 
fair 1l%@il2 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


600@800 Ibs. 


Native 12 
440@600 Ibs...12 


Native choice yearlings, 
Good to choice heifers 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


steers, 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


1 hinds and ribs 
. 2 hinds and ribs 


. 3 rounds 
1 chucks 


Bolognas 

Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. avg. 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Tenderlo’ ns, 4@6 lbs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg 
Shoulder clods 


SANDNHAHNHHON 
RSSEBamck oo 


Good 
Medium 
Common 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


choice -12%@13% 
EN -dkibb wi cmnnene ll %@12% 

good @ 8s 

medium @i7 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, 10@12 lbs 
Pork tenderloins, 
Pork tenderloins, 
Shoulders, 
Butts, 
Butts, 


Western, 
fresh 
frozen 
Western, 10@12 Ibs. a 
boneless, Western ... 10 
regular, Western 8 @9 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg.104@11 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average . 
Pork trimmings, extra lean @ } 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% le ee 
Spareribs 6%@ 7 


10 @i1 
25 @27 
@20 
@s& 
@iul 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@12 Ibs. 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. 
Hams, 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. 
Picnics, 6@%8 Ibs. : 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. 
Beef tongue, light 

Beef tongue, heavy 
Bacon, boneless, Western 
Bacon, boneless, cit 
City pickled bellies, 


avg. 


8%4@ 9% 
9% 


ty 
8@10 Ibs. ave. 


12@14 lbs. avg. 13 @14_— 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c trm’d 
Sweetbreads, f 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 


15c a pound 


Shop @ 
B .50 per cwt. 
Edible suet 1.25 per ewt. 
Inedible suet -75 per cwt. 


.25 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 9144@12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals. 


-15 -95 
Prime No. 2 veals... -60 -70 
Buttermilk No. 1 50 éee 
Buttermilk No. 2 
eee gruby 
Number 3 


130 
30 


125 


-25 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Centralized 


extras (92 score) 
firsts (91 score) 
(90 score) 


EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 


Special packs or selections from fresh 
receipts 

Standards 

Storage packed 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, 
Chickens, 
Chickens, 


184% @18% 
@1sg8% 


18 @18\4 


via truck and ange. @16 
colored . 


Leghorns 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 65 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, 54 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, 47 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 42 lbs. to dozen, ey 
Western, 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb. .12 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, lb.. 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, 
Ducks— 
Long Island 
Virginia 
Western 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb. 
Turkeys, nearby, No. 1: 
Young toms 
Young hens 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib. 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib. 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib. 


— ~~ — 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
March 23, 1933: 

March 17 18 
Chicago 7% «417 
New York 18 18-18% 19 18% 
Boston 19 19 20-20% 20 
Phila. 19 19 20 19% 

Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 

17% 17 

Receipts of butter by 
This Last 
week. week. 
34,617 30, 051 
59,992 57,287 


17 

19 
to fey. 
@16 
@16 
@16 


20 
18% 


21 


99 
“< 


18% 18% 


23 
18% 
18% 
3% 
but- 


18% 
cities 
Last 
year. 


18% 
(tubs) : 

Since Jan. 1.— 

1933. 1932 
32,244 591,106 645,355 
° 62,684 889,058 911,986 
- 18,0380 18,111 17,877 253, 154 241,707 
. 23,600 21,605 17,820 308,472 289,224 
136,239 127,054 130,625 2,041,790 2,088,272 
(ibs.): 


18% 18% 


Chic ago. 
me 


Boston 
Phila. 


Total 
Cold storage movement 
Same 
week day 
last year. 
1,709,840 


In Out 
Mar.23, Mar.23, 


- 49,983 


On hand 
Mar.24, 
2,398,131 

ey ae 


Ch ricago 


746,542 


120.333 : xeerias 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 

Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per to 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports. m 519. 50@20.00 
Ammonium sul aan double bags, 
per 100 lbs. New York...... 
Blood, dried, 16% ve unit 
Fish =e, dried, x ~ 0) 
10% B. P. L. f.0.b. ih factory.. 
—= no, —_ . 18@14% am- 
» 10% B. Drccsccccecsece 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% amm' 
nia, 3% A. P. A. Del’d. Balt. & 
Norfo Ccccccccccccce 
Soda nitrate, per “net ton 
in 200-Ib. oa otecas vesececeoes 


in 100-Ib. cvccccce 
" go 


@ nom, 
@ 1.90 
2.00 & 10c 
2.25 & 10c 


rankege, evcce 
15% 


1.50 & 10c 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, c.i.f. 

Bone meal, raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f. 
Superphosphate, bulk, vey Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% flat 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, per ton 
Sulphate in bags, per ton 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


50% unground 
60% ground 


BONES, HOOFS, AND HORNS. 


48 to 50 Ibs., 


@18.25 
@20.00 
@ 7.00 


@19. 15 


Round shin bones, 
per 100 pieces 5.00 
Flat shin bones, 
per 100 pieces .00 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton 00 
White hoofs, per ton ep bincs 00 
00 

00 


ave. 


avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 


Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lt 
100 pieces 
Horns, according to grade 


fe -——— 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
March 25, 1933, with comparisons: 

Week Cor. 

ended week, 
March 25. 1932. 
7,284 5,628 

536 


@ 
75.00@2 


Prev. 
week. 


7,430% 
79244 


West. drsd. meats: 


Steers, carcasses. . 
Cows, carcasses... 
Bulls, carcasses... , 249 
Veals, carcasses... 9,123 
Lambs, carcasses. . 34,687 

Mutton, carcasses. 75 1,070 
Beef cuts, lbs.... 582.238 213,600 
Pork cuts, Ibs....2,415,298 1,796,376 


Local slaughters: 


14 
19,754 
22,917 

563 


414,24 
1,936,108 


7,518 
11,946 
35.204 
55,412 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended March 25, 1933: 


Week 
ended 
March 25. 


Cor. 
week, 
1932. 


1,909 


Prev. 
week. 


2,164 
9098 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses . 
Bulls, carcasses .... 
Veals, carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, lbs. 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended March 25, 1933, 
with comparisons: 

Week 


ended 
March 25. 


Prev. 
week. 


2,481 


West. drsd. meats: 
Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals. carcasses 
Lambs, carcasses 
Mutton. carcasses 
Pork, Ibs. 


6 
347,332 
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Independent Casing Co. | 


Importers Sausage Casings £rorters 


1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Spaldingstrasse 70B 58 Farringdon Read, 
Hamburg 1, Germany London, E. C. 1, England 














Phone Gramercy 3665 


Schweisheimer & Fellerman 
Importers and Exporters of 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Selected Hog and Sheep Casings a Specialty 
Ave. A, cor. 20th St. New York, N. Y. | 

















Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 











CASING IMPORTERS 


23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 
Cc pond Invited 

















HARRY LEVI & CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 
723 West Lake Street 





Chicago 








| SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 








OPPENHEIMER CASING G CO. 
Importers and Exporters of 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 

CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 




















The Cudahy Packing Co. 

| Importers and Exporters of 

_ Selected Sausage Casings 

| 221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
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REGULARLY 
It Will Pay You Big Dividends 
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FOR FULL wae yg SEASONING- 


DRY ESSENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 


U.S. Patent No. 1,781,154 ~ Manufactured by the 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


Ww. J. STANGE Co. 


2549 W. Madison St Chicaco, Il. 





Sheep — Beef = Hog 
CASINGS 


HIGH QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 
FAIR PRICES 


M. J. SALZMAN Co., INC. 


619 W. 24th Place, Chicago 


Cable Masalz, Liebers, Bentley Code 


“The Skins You Love to Stuff” 


Early & Moor, Inc. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


139 Blackstone St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Exporters 
Importers 


WwW YT YwNY YOO OOS YOY YY Ww 


N\ 
| Mt 
FMPORTERS ond EXPORTERS 

( 
< 


|; SAUSAGE CASINGS 


QUALITY STRENGTH SERVICE X 
BOSTON. MASS. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Plants for Sale 





Office Manager 


Young married man available now. 
Formerly with nationally known packer. 
Familiar with all forms of packinghouse 
accounting. Also handled sales both 
inside and outside. Will accept offer 
anywhere on Eastern seaboard. W-231, 
The National Provisioner, 295 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 





Experienced Sausagemaker 


Experienced sausagemaker, 32 years 
old, German, graduate of leading Berlin 
sausagemakers’ school, wants position 
with opportunity for advancement. 
Write John Hirschhorn, 325 E. 12th St., 
New York City. 





Working Sausage Foreman 


A-1 sausagemaker now available for permanent 
position. Several years’ experience on all kinds of 
sausage; also curing hams and bacon and hog kill- 
ing and cutting. Knows costs, can handle men and 
is capable of supervising small pork packing plant. 
Excellent references. W-225, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Packinghouse Superintendent 


_ Who wants highly experienced pack- 
inghouse superintendent? Good refer- 
ences. Will go anywhere, but prefers 
East or South. W-214, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Plant Superintendent 


with 22 years’ practical all-around packinghouse 
operating experience, killing, cutting, rendering, 
processing, manufacturing, etc. Now available. 
Can handie labor efficiently, maintain minimum 
operating plant costs and get results. Produce 
quality products. Medium and small plant ex- 
perience as general superintendent. -226, e 
——- Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, 








Business Opportunities 





European Representation 


Well established reputable Hamburg firm, co- 
partners Bnglish, seeks representation of reliable 
firms to utilize their vast warehouse and organi- 
zation. Possible free storage of consignments. 
Lines immaterial provided large turnover secured. 
English and German bank references. Also estab- 
lished in large Great Britain city. W-230, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 





Want European Representative? 


Representative in Switzerland with 20 
years’ experience in casing trade seeks 
connection with packers and casing ex- 
porters wishing to be represented in 
Europe. 
295 Madison Ave., New York City. 








Equipment for Sale 





Sausage Machinery 


For sale, 1 No. 43 “Buffalo” silent 
cutter and motor; one 500-pound “Buf- 
falo” stuffer; 1 No. 38 “Buffalo” silent 
cutter and motor. Machines slightly 
used. FS-221, THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, recessed filter presses, all 
sizes; lard rolls; Dopp jacketed kettles; 
hammer mills; disintegrators; melters; 
cookers; mixers; ice machines; boilers; 
umps; etc. Send for latest bulletin. 

t machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 








W-227, The National Provisioner, | 
| 





Packing Plant 


For sale, modern packing plant in thriving 
small southern city. Brick buildings, capacity 
100 head small stock and 50 cattle daily. Live- 
stock trucked in by producers. Good opportunity 
for man of experience and ability. Terms can be 
arranged. Will sell all or half interest. FS-228, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn S&t., 
Chicago. 





Packing Plant 


For sale, packing plant now in full operation, 
well located Minnesota town 10,000, farming-dairy 
community products including sausage, soap, etc. 
Distribution over 100 miles every direction. Own- 
ers must sell. Bargain figure. Only part cash 
necessary, balance terms. Should net unusual 
lifetime income. FS-232, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Packing Plant 


For sale, packing plant built in_ 1924, 
Doing nice business in good city. Under 
same management since started. Brick 
buildings, —— of good equipment, ca- 
pacity 150 hogs and 40 cattle daily. Plenty 
live stock trucked in from producers. FS- 
219, The National Provisioner, 407 S&S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











Equipment Wanted 





Sausage Room Equipment 


Wanted, complete sausage room equip- 
ment with 500 to 1,000 pounds daily ca- 
pacity, located within 300 miles of Chi- 
cago. W-229, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Turn Space-Wasting, Old Equip- 
ment Into Cash 


List the items you wish to dis- 
pose of and let THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER Classified Columns 
Find a Buyer for Them. 
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Shippers of 
straight and mixed cars 


a” =, Jacos Dov Pacxine Co. | 
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PROGRESSIVE PACKING CO. 


EMMET CAVANAUGH, President 
1139-43 W. 47th St. BOU. 4747 


Progressive 
Sausage Makers 
rely on 


IPROGRESSIVE 


for quality 
boneless beef and 
veal products 


Chicago, Illinois 
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CARLOT, SHIPPERS 





























Main Office and Packing 


XY GOOD FOOD 2-= = 














or oo Routes in Principal 





Plant at Austin, Minn. 








Shippers of Carloads and Mixed Cars of Pork, Beef, Lamb, Veal, Provisions 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF QUALITY DRY SAUSAGE 


Distributing Centers. 




















CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. W 


THE E. KAHN’S Sons Co. 








. Woodruff W. C. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Co. 
406 W. 14th St. 88N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av.,.N.W. 148 State St. 








The 
RATH PACKING Co. 


3 ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, lowa 








St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 


“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 


Bell & McLetchie, Boston 


. L, Roeder, Philadelphia 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 
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Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. "25.1." Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and NewJersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY | 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils 
Stearine 
Tallows 


Stock Foods Pulled Wool 
Calf Heads Pickled Skins 
Cracklings Packer Hides 


Calf Skins 
Horns 
Cattle Switches 





43rd & 44th Streets 
First Ave. and East River 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone 
Murray Hill 4—2900 
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Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTEREES OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 














ee 
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Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON 


SS 


Lambs and Calves 





DELAWARE 
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Titre, 

















14 Plants 
Strategically Located 





Pork 


Spiced Ham 


Veal 


HONEY BRAND!) 


Hams — Bacon 


Luncheon Meat 
Lamb 


Sausage Specialties 


Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IIL. 
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Meat Packers 


foods of Unmatched Quality 


Seka 


~ i 


QUALITY. 


HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


The Wm. Schluderberg.-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 














HAMS 
BACON 


FRANKFURTS 
QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 





















































Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 





























25 Metcalf St. 




















John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 


EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


The Danahy Packing Co. 


C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 






LARD 
DAISIES 
SAUSAGES 


| WHITE LILY BRAND HAMS AND BACON 
““Try ’em—they’re different’’ 
_DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN COMPANY, PITTSBURG, PA. 


i= 


I etetencn 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Ox the horizon, a faint, dark line. And, for 
business, how full of promise and hope. 


But business will find no easy paradise when it 
beaches its boat on the shore. Instead, a land of 
relentless competition, of savage battles for 
sales. A land where only the fittest products 
can survive. 


Is your product equipped to face this kind of 
future? You can afford to overlook nothing—the 
package least of all. For the contest for consumer- 
favor will more than ever be waged with 
packages. Not necessarily more expensive pack- 
ages—but more intelligent packages. Not neces- 
sarily cheaper ones—but packages that sell. In 
your package may lie the greatest opportunity— 
or greatest weakness—of all. 


PARK AVENUE 


Few techniques of business have changed as 
that of packaging has changed. Few have ad- 
vanced with such rapid, resultful strides. Day by 
day more practical, more tempting, more con- 
venient, more scientifically correct—the new 


packages have come in a steady stream. The 


public has been quick to take the new, discard 
the old—and demand still more new containers. 
The product that has not kept up with the new 
developments cannot keep up in sales. 


Is there a package better equipped to sell your 
product than the one you have had so long? No 
better place to find out than the Canco office 
near you. American Can Company designers and 
engineers are thoroughly versed in modern pack- 
aging. It is more than likely they can give you 
the kind of ideas that reflect themselves in sales. 


°° NEW YORK 


AMERICAN CAN COMPA 
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Start this Season Right — 














RETAINERS 


Why not produce a better product with a saving of both time and TORSIONAL SPRINGS 

labor? ANCO Ham Retainers will do this for you. The simplicity : : = 

insures easy cleaning. Their construction, in which all rivets and The special Torsional Springs are ex- 

seams or sharp crevices have been eliminated, assures sanitation. psa ge of eT age 

The Retainers are drawn from a single sheet of steel and are om a hee Sa 
4 : : a ; ae 8 longer deflection allow for the greatest 

heavily tinned after fabrication. Their superiority is best sub- : : 

+t Ss ‘ : s contraction and expansion of the hams. 

S antiated by the fact that a great many of the leading Ham The product is always firmly pressed 

Boilers of the country use ANCO Ham Retainers exclusively. and perfectly shaped. 


Write for New Circular and New Prices 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIl. 





“PEARLY-WHITE” 


SWIFT’S selected 
HOG CASINGS 


will help you sell 


Pork Sausage 


Swift’s Selected Hog Casings 
are fully up to length specifi- 
cations. Quality standards 
are high. The ends of the 


strands are cut even. There is Above: “Pearly-White” cas- 


a ie AS Uys ANP ings in use. Note the good 
a minimum number of strands LP RAY Get 1 color, so important for pork 


sausage. 


per bundle. x4 y Phy tect Kk y At left:There’s always uniform 
~* PNea) © Sc high quality in a bundle of 
Swift's Selected Hog Casings.” 


(Below) Packed in tin pails. A SNIttS\ 


\Hog Casings Order them today from your local 
‘ Switts comvSJ Swift & Company branch house o 
= representative. 


Swift's Selected Hog Casings are packed 








| in Tierces, Barrels, Half-Barrels, Keg 
Selecta Large and MediumTin Pails and Cartons, 


toe Casings 
(Above) Packed in 
No. | cartons. 


Swift & Compan 
U. S. A. 




















